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Preface 


THE growing awareness in recent years of the causes and 
consequences of population trends has focused increasing attention 
on the need for integrated development and population policies. 
Today some forty developing countries have adopted national poli- 
cies to moderate population growth rates and another thirty-five 
have adopted policies aimed at providing family-planning services 
and information for reasons of health, human rights and improved 
quality of life. 

To support these policies and programmes there is a need for 
specially trained communicators and educators. The Unesco 
Experts Meeting on the Training of Family Planning Communi- 
cators (Honolulu, Hawaii (United States), September 1972) con- 
sidered the criteria and suggested the content for such training. 
The meeting emphasized the need for development and production 
of training materials to maximize the impact of such training. 
Unesco accordingly undertook the task of developing a training 
materials package consisting of films, technical documents and 
manuals,” 

This manual is part of the package and is based upon the 
recommendations of the Experts Meeting on Integrated Approach 
to the Use of Broadcasting and other Communication Media in 
Family Planning and Development, convened by Unesco in Kuala 
Lumpur (Malaysia) in August 1972. It is intended for use in coun- 
tries where public or privately sponsored family-planning services 
have been introduced and where official policy and the cultural 
environment permit the use of mass media in support of population 
activities. It is designed particularly for personnel at various levels 
who are or will be responsible for the planning, design or imple- 
mentation of communication and educational campaigns intended 
to enlist social and individual support for acceptance and practice 
of family planning. 


1. A list of these training materials may be found on page 106. 


It is suggested that in training programmes, this manual be 
used along with the companion film Family Planning Communica- 
tion: Mass Media and Field Work and the technical document 
Communication Media, Family Planning and Development. It 
should be noted that proposals regarding infrastructure needed for 
planning, development, implementation and evaluation of com- 
munication programmes as well as appeals that could be used in 
the production of mass-media programmes are given merely as 
examples. Trainees should be encouraged to find alternatives which 
take into account overall development goals, cultural norms, 
available resources, and specific needs in their own countries. 

It is hoped that the manual will also prove useful for the orien- 
tation of planners and administrators responsible for development 
and implementation of population policies and programmes. 


The opinions expressed are those of the author and are not 
necessarily those of Unesco. 


The author wishes to thank Margo Viscusi for her work in editing 
this manual. Her efforts in reorganizing the original text, rewrit- 


ing sections and suggesting additions and amendments are grate- 
fully acknowledged. 
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A note on vocabulary 


THE main characteristic of a multi-media programme 
for family-planning communication is that it considers several 
distinct communications media as components of one integral pro- 
gramme. Such an approach itself creates a communications diffi- 
culty, since each communications medium has its own working 
vocabulary. For the purposes of this manual, we have chosen a 
group of terms to apply to certain elements or operations common 
to all the media under discussion : 


Programming. An item of material related to family- 
planning for any of the media involved in the multi-media pro- 
gramme. Examples would be a radio or television drama, a pam- 
phlet, an interview (filmed, recorded or written), a newspaper 
article, a series of posters, a slide set, ete. 


Media producer. Anyone involved in producing pro- 
gramming for the multi-media programme whether working in 
radio, television, cinema, publications or advertising. 


Audience. In a general sense, those for whom program- 
ming for the multi-media programme is intended, whether they 
be radio listeners, television or film viewers, or readers of news- 
papers, periodicals, pamphlets or posters. 


Target groups. Specific, identifiable groups within the 
audience to whom specific family-planning messages are directed. 
Examples would be young married men and women, teenagers, 
community leaders, medical personnel. 


Distribution. The operation as a result of which family- 
planning programming reaches target groups. For radio and tele- 
vision, this is broadcast of programming; for printed materials, 


it involves distribution to the readers; for posters, display; for 


tapes, films and slides, not only physical distribution but playing 
or projecting to an audience. 


Utilization. The process throu 
only view, listen to, 
media, 
content. 


gh which target groups not 
or read family-planning programming for the 
but also discuss, supplement and eventually act on its 


l Development, population 
and communication 


In recent decades, widespread improvements in food produc- 
tion and distribution and in health care have dramatically lowered 
infant, child and maternal mortality, and lengthened life expectancy. 
As a result, population growth in some regions of the world is so rapid 
it risks negating the effects of present and future development efforts. 
Thus, development plans must take into account population growth. 
Often this means designing and implementing a family-planning campaign 
integrated with various other development programmes. 

The mass-communication media can promote both development in 
general and family-planning campaigns in particular. They are especially 
suited to informing the public on the interrelationship between develop- 


ment and population growth. 

When used to promote development and family planning, the mass 
media are most effective if combined into a multi-media programme. 
In such a programme, each medium is assigned the communications task 
for which it is best suited, and programming is planned and timed so 
that the various media reinforce and supplement each other. 


WHAT do we mean by development ? Economists and 
social scientists measure development in terms of such abstract 
indexes as gross national product, per capita income, and life 
expectancy. But, consciously or unconsciously, the average person 
measures a nation’s development by the defences it has constructed 
against man’s ancient enemies : hunger, ignorance and disease. 

Until recently, these threats to man’s very existence were so 
overwhelming that all efforts to attack them were greeted with 
unmitigated enthusiasm. It has become increasingly apparent, 
hower, that development itself can have disturbing as well as 
beneficial consequences. In some regions, industrial expansion, 
while providing employment and producing useful goods, is pol- 
luting air, earth and water, sometimes irreversibly. In others, 
widespread use of insecticides and other chemicals, while increas- 
ing agricultural yield, is seriously upsetting the balance of nature. 
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Development and population 


Most noticeable of all these side effects of development is demo- 
graphic growth. By meeting two basic human needs, for nutritious 
food and for health care, many countries have dramatically lowered 
infant, child and maternal mortality and lengthened life expec- 
tancy. More children are surviving birth and childhood, more 
mothers are surviving childbirth, and more peo 
old age than ever before. 

These are positive accomplishments, 


because everyone everywhere is eager to learn how to fight hunger 
and illness. Also, demonstrating that certain practices can increase 
food supply or bring better health is relatively easy. 

But success in controlling famine, improving nutrition, pro- 
viding health care, along with other forms of development, such 
as improved communications and education, which help make 
these possible, has led to new problems. For as a greater percen- 


expectancy grows, there are 


ple are reaching 


They have been possible 


in Africa at present about 40 per cent of 


secondary-school- 


as a whole. 


For those concerned with improving the standard i 
people now enslaved by poverty, ignorance and disease. 
> 


tant points must be recognized. 
First, all develo 


you must also offer 
education to illiter- 
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ates, you must also provide reading materials and opportunities 
to use literacy skills. Especially where resources are scarce, the 
various ministries concerned with development must carefully 
co-ordinate their efforts from a global outlook if all advancements 
are truly to improve the well-being of those concerned. 

Second, population is an essential consideration in any co- 
ordinated development plan. Development goals must be set in 
the light of projected population figures. At the same time, attaining 
these goals will probably require formulating and applying a 
population policy. This is because many hard-fought-for improve- 
ments in the individual’s standard of living and the nation’s pros- 
perity can be severely curtailed or even negated by a too rapid 
increase in population—an increase that, ironically, was probably 
caused by some of these very improvements. 


Family planning and co-ordinated development 


So, a population policy is part of any co-ordinated planning for 
development. This policy entails provision for improvement of 
maternal and child health facilities, nutrition and living conditions 
as well as family-planning facilities. The policy aims at helping 
people to space their children in order to derive the full benefit 
of welfare services and to ensure improvement in the quality of 
life of each member of the family. To implement such a policy 
the participation and involvement of people at the local level is 
necessary. For this purpose sustained motivational and educational 
campaigns need to be undertaken. 

Just as population is an essential consideration in co-ordinated 
development at the planning level, family planning needs to be 
associated with other development efforts at the operating level. 
In this association local workers already experienced in such areas 
as health, social welfare, agricultural extension work and adult 
education can be of great value. 

Family-planning campaigns are more easily associated with 
some development efforts than with others. Among these, naturally, 
are development campaigns that provide the necessary services 
mentioned above, such as health and nutrition. For example, it 
might be both wasteful and inefficient to provide a community 
with one medical facility for maternal and child care and another, 
totally unrelated, facility for medical services connected with 


family planning. 
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Looked at another way, family-planning campaigns should also 
be co-ordinated with the activities of institutions that reach people 
in those settings, and at those times, in which they make important 
personal decisions about procreation. Thus, family-planning cam- 
paigns should seek the co-operation of institutions offering in-school 
and out-of-school education; community, religious, 
groups; women’s and youth organizations. These in: 
offer information on family-planning and increase in 
discussion. They can also help develop favour 
and encourage a sharing of personal experie 
individual in deciding to experiment with a 
ning practices, 


and political 
stitutions can 
terest through 
able group attitudes, 
nce that can aid the 
nd adopt family-plan- 


Mass-communications media and 
co-ordinated development 


The mass-communications media i 
papers, periodicals, posters, 
and any other means of b 
people at the same time, 
Closely associated with the mass media are promotional media 


and supporting materials. (These are described in more detail in 
Chapter 3.) 


Broadly speaking, 
ment is to inform about the need fo 


nclude radio, television, news- 
certain forms of popular entertainment, 
ringing a message to large numbers of 


We hav 
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Communications about family planning will have a much greater 
impact if they can show that family planning is closely linked to 
other forms of development. Family planning will seem more 
essential if people come to understand that reducing the number 
of births increases the benefits of various development efforts 
they already accept as desirable, and, conversely, that the benefits 
they expect from such efforts can prove unattainable if nothing is 
done to limit family size. 


The role of mass media in family planning 


Let us examine in greater detail, and with particular reference to 
family planning, the job assigned above to mass communications in 
promoting development: to inform people about change and encour- 
age them to modify their attitudes and behaviour in the light of 
this change. 

The main tasks of family-planning communication are: (a) to 
demonstrate that family planning is crucial to the improvement 
of the quality of life of the individual and the community; and 
(b) to persuade people to take advantage of family-planning services 
and other services to improve the welfare of parents and children. 

Communications through the mass media can introduce people 
to the idea of family planning by informing them of the social 
and economic changes that have made family planning necessary 
and desirable. They can inform people that it is possible, and 
relatively simple, to plan births. They can describe (and in some 
cases demonstrate) the various methods available. They can indicate 
where to go for further information and assistance. Thus, family- 


planning communications can inform, interest, motivate and provide 


guidance. fi y 
In addition, the mass media can serve family-planning campaigns 
by providing training and support to personnel working in these 


campaigns. È: 
What are the limitations of the use of mass media to promote 


family planning? 
One limitation is that communications about family planning 
through the media must þe timed to match the availability of 
services. Communications urging people to use family-planning 
facilities can do more harm than good if services cannot cope 
with the resultant demand. For example, a television programme 
describing the benefits of family planning will fall flat if 
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contraceptives are not readily available either free or at a cost 
viewers can afford. : r EA 

A second limitation is that, while family-planning communications 
through the mass media can inform, interest, motivate, and 
guide, they cannot alone make people act. In persuading people 


to adopt a new personal practice such as family planning, no 
media communication can replace a person: 


-to-person communi- 
cation. 


A third limitation is that the mass media provide a channel of 
communication that flows in one direction—from the com- 


municator to the audience. Those using the mass media for 


family-planning communications must devise means of ensuring 
that their messages are received, 


of measuring their impact, 
and of allowing for feedback of audience reaction and needs. 
Thus, men and women receiving messages about family-planning 
through the mass media must be able to find family-planning ser- 
vices near at hand. In addition, they must be able to approach 
people they know and trust in the community for information and 
encouragement, These people—whether friends, respected leaders, 
or professional extension workers—can answer individual queries 
face-to-face and advise each concerned man and woman on his 
or her specific situation. They can also feed back to communicators 
information about the effectiveness of family-planning communi- 
cations. 

The need for loca 
is another reason why family- 
family-planning communication 
and offered in close coll 


(This subject is treated i 


l personnel to supplement the mass media 


planning services in general, and 


in particular, should be planned 
aboration with other c 


n Chapter 6.) 


ommunity services. 


A multi-media a 


pproach to promoting 
family planning 


Finally, let us consider how 
can be used in a coherent fashion to support family-planning c 
paigns. 

To ensure that the mass m 
to family-planning campaigns 
what we can call a multi-medj 

What does it mean to ado 
it means examining all the co 


edia make as effective 
as possible, 
a approach. 


pt a multi-media approach? In short, 


mmunications media—plus the inter- 


a contribution 
it is necessary to adopt 
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personal communications channels—available. It means taking into 

consideration this total picture in designing an overall communi- 

cations programme for promoting family planning. 
There are three important reasons for adopting a multi-media 
approach: 

To achieve savings in effort. Each mass medium has its own strengths 
and weaknesses. Each is more suited to transmitting some kinds 
of messages than others. Each reaches certain groups and not 
others. A multi-media approach should avoid unnecessary cover- 
age where a target group is already well served, and ensure 
that all target groups are reached by at least one appropriate 
medium of communication. 

To avoid wasting resources. A multi-media approach weighs the 
cost of each medium against potential benefits. In this way, the 
budget for family-planning communications can be appor- 
tioned among the various media so that the total communication 
activity is as effective as available expenditures allow. Further, 
a multi-media approach allows consolidation of such activities 
as training in utilization procedures, research and evaluation. 

To provide stronger, more coherent, more convincing messages 
about family planning. When use of the available media is 
planned so that the messages they provide supplement and 
complement each other, more people are reached more often, 
and the impact is reinforced. It should be emphasized that a 
multi-media approach does not duplicate already available fa- 
cilities and personnel. Rather it builds upon the strengths of 
existing structures, supplementing these only when absolutely 


necessary. 
A multi-media appro 
available media in terms 0 


ach is a fresh, logical way of looking at 
f one overall aim: how they can contrib- 
ute to the promotion of family planning. Its major value is that 
it considers various existing media possibilities, different as they 
may be from each other, as a whole, so as to make the best possible 


use of each part. 


2 Organizing for 
a multi-media approach 


Organizing for a multi-media approach requires assigning 
responsibility for (a) family-planning activities; and (b) multimedia 


-planning 
ally realizing such 
rather complex undertaking. For it 
groups: those con- 
-Planning activities 
mpaign, and those 
different and inde- 
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Responsibility for family planning 


As we have seen, the family-planning campaign, both governmental 
and non-governmental, must be co-ordinated with other devel- 
opment efforts at both the planning and operational levels. 

How can his co-ordination be achieved? 

The answer will vary from country to country, since it will 
depend on existing structures in each. But some general observations 
are possible. 

Responsibility for any development effort actually falls into 
two parts: (a) responsibility for overall policy-making and planning; 
and (b) responsibility for ongoing operations and evaluation. 


Policy-making and planning 


To carry out the first responsibility, each country should have a 
high-level body for overall development policy-making and plan- 
ning. (In some countries this is called the economic planning unit 
or something similar.) 

This body is responsible for assigning priorities among, and 
considering alternative solutions to, development problems. It 
allocates resources among the various development agencies. It also 
sets the broad lines for co-ordination of the efforts of these agencies. 

As far as family planning is concerned, this body takes into 
account the social and economic significance of population growth 
rates as they relate to the overall development effort. It decides 
what portion of available resources will be spent on promoting 
family planning. (For example, in negociations with international 
and bilateral aid agencies, it indicates the relative priority given 
to family planning in the country’s development prospective. ) 


Ongoing operations and evaluation 


We stress throughout this manual that family-planning campaigns 
other development campaigns such as health, 


rural and community development. Therefore, 
] to propose establishing separate family 
rned with these various aspects 


must co-operate with 
nutrition, education, 
it might seem quite logica 
planning units in each agency conce: 


of development. if, : : 
However, if responsibility for the operations and evaluation 


of the family-planning campaign is spread among several separate 
family-planning units, family planning could easily become a 
m Rong rk \ 


6.C ERT. 
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secondary consideration in each and of primary concern to none. 

Therefore, it seems much wiser to make the family-planning 
campaign as a whole the responsibility of a specialized agency for 

ily-planning. 
oar agency may be a government or grant-aided body such 
as a family-planning board. Or it may be a unit within a government 
ministry. Or it may be an autonomous unit within which various 
ministries and associations are represented. 

Within the broad lines established by the body for development 
policy-making and planning, the specialized agency is responsible 
for devising, carrying out, and then evaluating the actual family 
planning campaign. It decides how funds made available by this 
body will be spent on family-planning c 
mass media. 

The specialized agency does no 
contrary, it co-operates closely with o 
with which it has obvious affinities: 
development, education and so on. 


ommunication through the 


t work in isolation. On the 
ther agencies for development 
health, nutrition, agricultural 


Responsibility for multi-media family-planning 

communication 

An even more difficult organization. 

body or bodies should be res 

a multi-media programme, 
Here, too, a two-part or 


al puzzle to solve is: What 
ponsible for devising and implem 


of family-planning communic. 
ganizational structure is appro 


enting 
ation? 
priate. 


Overseeing media programmes for development 


Just as a central body is needed to s 


ordinated campaign of national dey 


a need 
for a co-ordinating committee to c 


-media 


a) top-level representatives of 


spects of development; and (b) 
medi 


mercial sector, (Private enter- 
ssional competence, is too often 
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It is at the level of the co-ordinating committee that policies, 
overall strategies, and approaches for multi-media development 
programmes are determined, and the broad lines of interrelationship 
and co-ordination are sketched out. The co-ordinating committee 
also reviews progress of the entire development-media programme, 
lays down guidelines for further co-ordination, and maps out the 
roles various agencies involved in development will play in the 
future. Finally, it allocates resources to these agencies for their 
media programmes. 


Carrying out the communication programme 


nittee sets the framework for a multi-media 
approach to communication of development messages, including 
those about family planning. It does not itself produce the program- 
ming used by the various media to transmit such messages. 

As far as family-planning is concerned, what body should take 


responsibility for producing these materials—in other words, for 
putting the multi-media appro 


The co-ordinating comr 


ach into effect? 


Option one: a production unit. One possibility is to set up 
a family-planning production unit within the specialized agency 
responsible for the family-planning campaign. Its staff would pro- 
duce family-planning communication programming—for example, 
press releases for newspapers, advertising copy, slides and tapes 
for schools, and even television and radio programmes and films. 
It would then distribute these materials through the various media 
channels. (In many countries these is a family-planning produc- 


tion unit in the national family-planning board.) 
The materials such a unit offered could probably carry an 


effective family-planning message keyed to the availability of ser- 
vices. But the unit might not be able to attract highly qualified 
personnel who could produce materials the media channels would 
be eager to use. And it might have difficulty getting the program- 
ming it produces distributed, since this programming might not 


fit the style and needs of the various media. 
Option two: a communication resource unit. Another possi- 
bility is to establish a communication resource unit within the 


specialized agency for family-planning. Such a unit would be a small 

f: ; 3 S 

professional group constituting a core of family-planning communi- 
D 


cation experts. 
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The resource unit would interpret, in terms clearly Ei pec 
by media producers, the general policies on family-planning an 
development communication laid down by the co-ordinating com- 
mittee. It would not actually produce communication materials, but 
would provide guidelines and ideas to media producers so that 


Profile of a communication resource unit. 


Etablishing a family-planning communica: ; 
the specialized agency for family-planning seems the best solution 
to the problem of assigning respo 


nsibility for actual production and 
use of family-planning communication materials. Let us look at 
how such a unit would work. 


tion resource unit within 


Functions 


These would be the unit’s main responsibilities: 

Presenting information to the co-ordinating committee that allows 
the latter to make decisions on, and set policies for, the use of 

i amily-planning campaign. 

Devising and co-ordinating a multi-media strategy for the family- 
planning campaign that relates this campaign to other relevant 
development efforts, 

Providing ideas and 
media producer 
specialized and 


proposals that constitue a framework on which 


sionally ; offering any 
edia producers need to 


ment messages, 


necessary, Providing trainin 
sion network to aid in utilization of family- 


cations through the media; this network 
leaders as well as field personnel workin 


clinics, family-planning centres, out-of-se 
grammes. 


Monitoring the distribution a 
cations by maintaining clo 


g for an exten- 
Planning communi- 
should include local 
g in schools, medical 
hool educational pro- 


nd use of family- 


us Planning communi- 
se liaison with the 


extension network, 
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Co-ordinating evaluation of family-planning communications, and 
ensuring feedback of evaluation results to policy-makers and 
producers. 

Handling public relations for the family-planning communication 
programme, producing press releases and distributing back- 
ground information at all stages of the programme. 

The unit might also assume some secondary functions depending 
on local demands and circumstances. Thus, though it would not 
actually produce family-planning communication materials, the 
unit might assist in realizing such materials by: (a) developing 
outlines for programmes, and even pilot programmes, that can 
be elaborated by media producers; (b) providing prototypes for 
graphic and photographic materials; and (c) suggesting speakers, 
experts, locations for filming, story lines, etc., for producers. 

In addition, and again depending on the local situation, the unit 
might: (a) design and produce supporting materials for media 
programmes (booklets, pamphlets, posters, etc.); and (b) provide 
] support for the co-ordinating committee. 

In short, the communication resource unit translates the man- 
date given by the body for overall development policy-making and 
planning, and the more specific policies and working relationships 
formulated by the co-ordinating committee, into effective program- 
ming proposals that are willingly taken up by media producers. It 
provides expert knowledge in family-planning and in development 
communication to media people, who in turn supply professional 
competence in materials production. While insisting that family 
planning receive important treatment in the media, it suggests 
ways to relate family-planning messages to general information and 


entertainment as well as to other development programming. 


The unit monitors the materials produced by media people, 


checking on such factors as quality, relevance to the total family- 
planning campaign, relevance to the overall multi-media programme 
for family-planning communication, relationship to other devel- 
opment efforts, distribution, utilization, etc. In this way, it allows 
the co-ordinating committee to see and judge the practical outcome 
of policy, and continually puts forward new, specific proposals for 


improvements and future projec’, s A i 
unication unit ensures that the multi- 
Thus, the resource comm 


media family-planning communication programme receives the 
h from those responsible for development 


attention it deserves bot n i A arae 
and those working in the media. It is the dynamic, flexible, respon- 


sible link between these two groups- 


administrative and clerica 


jects. 
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Staffing 


Although the staff of the family-planning communication resource 
unit will depend on local circumstances and requirements, it 
should include as a minimum the following: (a) an expert in family- 
planning communication and the use of mass media in family- 
planning campaigns (and preferably one expert specialized in each 
main medium concerned) ; (b) a professional scriptwriter; (c) an 
editor for publications; (d) graphic artists (e) an audio-visual tech- 
nician; (f) one or two press and public-relations officers; (g) an 
operations supervisor to plan, co-ordinate and develop the extension 
network and oversee the utilization process; (h) an expert in evalua- 


tion who has access to facilities for processing statistics; and (i) the 
necessary administrative and support staff. 


§ Committee, media people, and the exten- 
sion network, it should not be allowed to grow too large or become 


too institutionalized, Staff should be chosen with great care, and 
staffing requirements should be reviewed often to ensure that each 
staff member is making a full contribution and the unit as a whole 


is offering all necessary services, Ideally, there should be some 
flow of personnel between the unit and the 
of the various media, 


Programming suggestions reflect the latest 
and possibilities, 


Position and relationships 


relationships are evident from the 
The unit exists to ensure the pr 
family-planning communication 


o-ordinating 
he results of 
gramme. 
Second, the unit works closely with 
the basic matter and ideas for 
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munication materials with the communication efforts of other 
specialized agencies for development—for example, health, 
nutrition, community development, etc. (although the broad lines 
for this co-ordination are laid down by the co-ordinating com- 
mittee, frequent contact will be necessary as the family-planning 
communication programme is developed and used). 


Government and 
central planning 
agency 


LL ______t 


Aas E 
Central family 

planning agency 
[A Semis | 


Co-ordinating Media 
committee organizations 


[ese 


Specialist and 
development 
agencies 


L 
p 


Communication 


resource unit 
Media 
producers 


E 
evelopment communication. 


SS a 


Field 
workers 


Fic. 1. Organization for co-ordinated d 


Finally, the unit has a special relationship to the extension net- 
work. In general, the unit must make sure people with influence 
and expertise at the local level know about the multi-media 
programme. It must engage their co-operation in ensuring that 
target groups receive, understand and respond favourably to 
family-planning messages. The unit must also depend on the 
extension network for evaluation of media programmes. Specifi- 
cally, this means the unit must : (a) discover Whar networks 

hose at work in family planning and 


of extension personnel (thos ERR 
in other development campaigns) are alrea y in place, and rec- 
ommend that these be supplemented if necessary; (b) identify 
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and gain the support of influential local leaders—the people 
whose opinion and example are important in bringing about 
change in the community; (c) advise extension personnel and 
local leaders on how communication materials should be used, 
and supply and familiarize them with any supporting materials 
it may have developed (in some cases, this will mean working 
with existing training facilities—for example, for agricultural 
or health extension personnel—by inserting a family-planning 
component into training programmes and, in other cases, it 
may mean running special training courses for extension workers 
and local leaders); (d) put into operation a machinery for 
eliciting and collecting evaluation comments and reports that 
allows for modification in actual communication materials, 
in their use, and in overall strategy. 

We have discussed the creation of a communication resource unit 

within the family-planning agency in a hypothetical situation in 

which nothing approaching such a unit 

tries, however, family-planning personnel and media producers have 

already achieved effective liaison with each other, and forming such 

a unit might disrupt that Co-operation. In such cases, the critical 


functions of the communication resource unit described above might 
be provided through existing structures, 


yet exists. In many coun- 


3 Planning the 
multi-media programme 


A successful multi-media programme for family-planning 
communications requires careful planning by the communication re- 


source unit. 
First, the unit must gather extensive background information—on 


the political, economic and social context; on the media; on previous 
family-planning campaigns. Then, it must carry out several vital steps: 
defining the objectives of the programme (for example, target groups to 
reach, the type of messages to convey, the media to use), designing a 
preliminary strategy; piloting and pre-testing communication materials; 
and designing a final strategy. Finally, the unit works out a time schedule 
(this process is sometimes called phasing) for the various stages and 
elements of the multi-media programme. Phasing is particularly impor- 
tant—and particularly difficult—for a programme involving several com- 
munications media. AA t 

the communication resource unit 


During the entire planning stage, c 
works closely with the co-ordinating committee and other development 


agencies. 


ONCE an organizational framework is in place, the 
specialized agency for family planning, and especially the communi- 
cation resource unit, can proceed with planning the multi-media 


programme for family-planning communications. ; ; 
A simple model for the development of a multi-media pro- 


gramme appears in Figure 2. In this chapter we discuss the prelimi- 
nary steps in this model: setting objectives, gathering information, 
and designing strategy- This chapter also includes a few remarks 
about the phasing of a multi-media programme. Later chapters 
cover subsequent steps shown in the model: production, utilization 
and evaluation. : J 

Before the communication resource unit can begin to plan 
a multi-media programme, however, it will need to gather a signifi- 
cant amount of background information. It is not exaggerated to 
state that without this background information, the unit has no 
chance of devising a really effective multi-media programme. We 
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therefore begin this discussion of planning with a review of the 
kinds of background information required to develop a plan for 
media use. 


Obtaining background information 


To lay out a plan of action for a multi-media programme, the com- 
munication resource unit will need information falling into three 
main categories: (a) information about the political, economic 
and social context in which the multi-media programme will oper- 
ate—sometimes called the ‘country situation’; (b) information 
about the media; and (c) information about the results of previous 
family-planning campaigns and the use of mass media in these 


campaigns. 


The country situation 


Many basic questions about the country situation will have been 


answered in the course of setting overall objectives for the family- 
ication resource unit will, how- 


planning campaign. The communi 
ever, need to review this information with development of a multi- 


media programme in mind. It may also find that additional data 
must be collected through research, surveys and other studies. 
The more information of this type planners have, the better 
equipped they will be to devise suitable communications approaches 
or various target groups. For example, if we know that a certain 
group is not highly motivated by the promise of material benefits, 
promoting the fact that family planning can help bring such bene- 
fits is of little use. Again, if we know that in a given region free, 
compulsory education will not be widely available within the next 
decade, offering improved access to education as a bonus for limit- 
ing family size may prove more disruptive than productive. 
Here is a checklist of the kinds of information planners will 
need about the country situation: f d 
Geography : country size; types of terrain and climate; special 
geographical features: transportation network (roads, railway 


lines, etc.) ; relative accessibility of various regions. 
by age and sex, density, distribution; 


Population : composition : 5 i 
population projections various þirth rates and for various 
groups. 

Economy : basic crops 2 
per-capita income; me 


for 


nad industries; gross national product and 


ome distribution. 
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Projected economic development : development projects planned 
and under way and expected effects of these. 

Political and legislative context : government attitudes towards the 
population question; official attitudes towards the family 
planning campaign; present and projected governmental aid 
to family-planning campaign; legislation (enacted of likely to be 
enacted) favouring or hampering the spread of family-planning 
information and services; legal status of various forms of 
contraception and of abortion; government measures that influ- 
ence attitudes towards family planning (e.g. public housing 
schemes offering incentives to smaller families, welfare ser- 
vices favouring large families). 

Medical context : general health indices ( 
infant and maternal mortality) ; 
services; number and distributi 
general and family-planning 
and distribution of hospitals, other health facilities, pre-natal 
and post-natal care centres; attitudes of doctors, midwives, and 
other medical and para-medical personnel towards family- 
planning; charges, if any, for medical services connected with 
family planning and for contraceptives, related to spending 
power of various concerned groups. 

Educational level and structures : literacy rates (by geographical 


age, sex, economic group); 
3 educational attainment of 


(e.g. in-school and out-of-se 


er of languages in use; the size and distri- 
bution of each language group; the g 


tion government’s language 
policy (i.e. encouraging use of one national language or a diver- 
sity of languages). 


Social context : role of men, status of girls and women, family 


structure; leadership at the village level; identity of leaders 
whose co-operation is necessary to a successful programme and 
of persons who set the pace for innovation (opinion leaders). 
Cultural context : attitudes affecting acceptance of family plan- 


» including ideas of 
ce of having children, both 
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male and female; receptiveness to change; traditionally favoured 
methods of acquiring information, communicating, persuading; 
indigenous entertainments, festivals and folk media; percep- 
tion of symbols and of various types of graphics (especially 
among illiterates); acceptance or non-acceptance of various 
colours, designs. 

Religious context : religious beliefs and attitudes that might affect 
acceptance of family planning; position of established re- 
ligions and religious leaders on family planning; influence of 


these leaders. 


The media 


The purpose of a multi-media approach to family-planning com- 
munication is to make the most rational and economical use of all 
available communications media so that each reinforces the others, 
and so that the multi-media programme as a whole strengthens the 
overall communication system. 

To achieve this, it is necessary to know s 
media as possible. Some important questio 
below. 


as much about available 
ns to ask are given 


What media are possible components of a multi-media 
Programme ? The answer to this question will differ widely from 
country to country. Here are some media categories that might be 
considered. (These categories overlap to some extent because the 
way a medium is categorized can depend on how you use it.) 
Mass media : throughout this manual, we have generally referred 
to the mass media and communications media interchangeably. 
Only some media, however, are truly mass media. The mass 
media are communications channels that aenea message ra 
large numbers of people at the same time. They are also 


channels through which communication A in ozy ne 
direction: towards a listener, viewer, or reader. Generally speak- 
} radio, television, films, other 


ing, the mass media include : i y 
sats visual media (e.g- tape recordings, slides, records), and 


the press and other printed media (e.g. posters, books, 


newspapers, magazines). f 
Folk madia in some countries popular forms of entertainment, 
a fficient channel of communi- 


e 
; serve as an 
or folk media, may d dance performances, 


x è long song an 

cation. In this category belong +1. 

puppet shows popular drama, street opera, and the like. We 
s > 
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mention these in passing only, as another manual in this series 
is entirely devoted to the use of folk media in family-planning 
campaigns. i 
However, it should be noted that folk media can provide effective 
programming for radio, television, and films. They can also 
serve to reinforce mass media programming by incorporating 
themes, characters, slogans, etc., used in the latter. 
Promotional or ‘one-off? media. These are used to promote a spe- 
cific event or to give additional support to a campaign already 
involving the mass media. They include such attention-getting 
and pleasure-producing devices as badges, tee-shirts, balloons, 
matchbox covers, special postage stamps, even sky-writing. They 
may be issued, for example, to celebrate and commemorate the 
beginning of a national family planning campaign. They may 
be handed out at a fair or festival to arouse curiosity. Or they 
may be distributed at random simply to reinforce the cam- 
paign’s image, just as commercial advertisers produce ‘insti- 
tutionnal’ advertisements that keep a company or product 
name before the public, or a political candidate hands out 
campaign buttons bearing his name. 
Associated and supporting media. These are means of communi- 
cation used in association with, and in support of, family- 
planning programming for the mass or folk media. They 


include such materials as pamphlets, display charts, slides, flip- 
cards, cassettes, and t idual alone 


or in a groug and supporting 
media materials might be distributed to groups of youth and 


family-planning theme 
Unlike the mass media, the 


have the advantage th 
or to stimulate, 


associated and supporting media 


an be used simultaneously with, 
mmunication. For ex 


A new supporting medium 
in development campaigns, 


; these tapes, which 


e processing, can then 
Video tape can also play an impor- 
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tant role in training. (See Chapter 6 for a further discussion 
of this medium. ) 

In a family-planning campaign using the mass media, the 
other communications media mentioned above can be very 
important. Above all, as we shall see, their use must be care- 
fully co-ordinated with that of the mass media in terms of 
theme, content, style, timing and distribution. 


What are the strengths and weaknesses of each medium 

in terms of a possible contribution to a multi-media programme ? 

Each medium has its own characteristics, its inherent strengths 

and weaknesses as far as a contribution to a multi-media pro- 

gramme is concerned. Table 1 outlines some of these strong and 
weak points for the five main groups of mass media. 


What media are actually available ? This question moves 
away from the more theoretical queries posed in the first two 
questions towards an examination of the particular situation in 
which a given family-planning campaign will operate. 

Some imagination will be useful in drawing up this list of 
available media. It should not be confined to obvious communi- 
cation channels alone, but should be broadly conceived so as to 
make room for all possibilities. In addition to the official media 
channels, it might include, for example, the folk media suggested 
above if relevant; privately sponsored publications such as bul- 
letins and newsletters of youth, women’s, labour and religious 
groups; an independent film industry whose film ale and 
directors might be induced to turn out documen: se 
or even light-hearted, if not comic, films touching on the population 


Situation and/or family planning. 


What is the present and projected state of development 
of each available medium ? This question elaborates on the list 


drawn up under the previous question. It asks not only what 
media are available, but also to whom, when, and under what 
a o] 


circumstances. 

Production : What qualified per 
duction facilities ? How long A 
ming materials for this medium < 

Audience : What audience does the met 
are the present and potential viewin 


sonnel are available ? What pro- 
does it take to produce program- 


dium already have ? What 
g, listening, reading and 
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TABLE l. Characteristics of various media 


Media 


Strengths 


W eaknesses 


Radio 


Television 


Film 


As a major news source, 
is widely heard and 
accepted 

Receivers are relatively 
cheap and portable; can 
be used where electricity 
is unavailable 

Has widespread, immediate 
distribution; can react 
quickly to rumours and 
adverse publicity 

Production is relatively in- 
expensive; programming 
can be sustained over a 
long period 

As an entertainment me- 
dium, is psychologically 
acceptable 

as imaginative potential 
(because non-visual) 

On local level, can co- 
operate with local field 
activity 

As a major news source, is 
widely seen and accepted 

Has immediate distribution, 
which can be massive 

As an entertainment me- 
dium is psychologically 
acceptable 

As a visual medium, 


3 allows 
for creative produ 


ction 


Can be tested and 
at pre-productio 

s a visual mediu 
for creative pri 


modified 
n stage 
m, allows 
oduction 


Requires a fully devel- 
oped network 

Is non-visual 

Requires trained person- 
nel 


Requires a fully devel- 
oped network and an 
electricity supply 

Receivers are expensive 

Unless used extensively, 
both production and 
utilization are expen- 
sive 

Requires highly trained 
production and oper- 
ating personnel 

annot carry full weight 
of communication pro- 
sramming 

sually can de 
with general 


Production and replica- 
tion are ye 
Re ry costly 


Tres individual dis- 
tribution 


al only 
themes 
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Media 


Strengths 


Weaknesses 


Audio-visual 
(tape/slides 
sets, 
film-strips, 
etc.) 


Press and 
print media 


Different language and cul- 


As 


tural versions are pos- 
sible 

an entertainment me- 
dium, is acceptable psy- 


chologically 


Offer a variety of stimuli 
Can be used flexibly 
Are cheap and relatively 


portable s 
Language and cultural vari- 


As 


As 


Are cheap to produce 


ants are easily and 


cheaply produced 


a major news source, are 
widely distributed and 


accepted 
an entertainment 


dium, are accepted 
chologically 


me- 
psy- 


and 
distribute 


Can be produced quickly 


Can 


Can co-operate 


and therefore remain up 


to date 
react quickly to ru- 
mours and unfavourable 


publicity 
with local 


field activity 


Requires an electrical 
supply and projection 
equipment 

Requires trained produc- 
tion and operational 
personnel 

Once production is fin- 
ished, changes are ex- 
pensive 

Usually can deal only 
with general themes 


Require individual dis- 
tribution 
Sometimes require an 


electrical supply 

Are usually aids to sup- 
plement a media pre- 
sentation (rather than 
standing alone) 

Require trained produc- 
tion personnel 

Require trained utiliza- 
tion personnel to sche- 
dule, operate and in- 
terpret 


Require a comprehensive 
distribution network 
Except for cartoons, liter- 
acy is fundamental 
Require trained produc- 
tion personnel 

For short runs, produc- 
tion costs are relativ- 
cly high 
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attendance patterns ? (What are the number and the distri- 
bution of radio and television sets ? Duri 
programmes broadcast ? What is 
publications ? What is their geogra 
Programming : What is the style of programming now adopted by 
this medium ? What kinds of material (for example, informa- 
tional, entertainment) is its audience or readership used to ? 
Use of programming : What kind of existing or projected inter- 
personal communication network(s), if any, could co-operate 
with family-planning programming through this medium ? (For 


example, for radio and television, are any listening or viewing 
groups already organized ?) 


ng what hours are 
the circulation of various 
phical distribution ?) 


What is the medium’ s Pp 


lace in a development campaign ? 
Can and will the people control 


and working in this medium 


How able and willing are the people working in this 
medium to co-operate with those at work in other media ? With 
interpersonal communications networks ? 


What is the cost of using this medium per listener / 
viewer/reader ? Could the same target group be reached as well 
and more cheaply through another medium ? 


The answers to this series of 

munication resource unit with a profile of each å 

in terms of its real communication value for | . 

planning campaign hopes to reach, those the family- 
To take a simplified case, 

a given target group (for exa 

access to radio, television 


let us 
mple, 
and a Pp 
ese media 


say that research shows that 


d women) has 

ion. First, we 

h this group. 

gramme or editorial format accepted m which pro- 

us what media possibilities are of Mie ed. This Process tells 
The actual choice of media would depend 

messages we want to get across, the format oh any factors: the 


sages will fit best, the availability of the media these mes- 


udget we have 
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to work with, and so on. For example, we might decide to include 
family-planning messages in morning radio programmes for women, 
supplementing these with a number of articles in a publication. 
If there is any money left, we might produce one programme or 
a short series of commercials for television. 

One mistake to avoid is choosing a medium because it has a 
wide audience, and then trying to communicate family-planning 
messages through this medium at the hours, or in editorial for- 
mats, that are not popular with the target group. For example, 
let us say that the group mentioned above, young married women, 
has access to radio, but the organization producing radio pro- 
gramming is unwilling or unable to produce good family-planning 
materials for broadcast at the right time and in the right format. 
In this case, it would be better to abandon radio for another medium 
rather than to broadcast family-planning material when the target 


group is not listening. 


Previous family-planning campaigns 


The communication resource unit needs to know as much as it can 
find out about previous family-planning activities in the country, 
both publicly and privately sponsored. It will especially seek infor- 
mation on previous use of communications media in such cam- 
paigns, as well as in other related development campaigns. For 
example, where family-planning campaigns have already been in 
effect, it would be helpful to know what kinds of promotional 
efforts were successful with which groups, which contraceptives 
proved most or least popular, and so on. Where such media as 
radio, television and the press have been used to promote family 
planning, the communication resource unit should have all avail- 
able data on the cost and efficacity of these promotional efforts. 


Sources of information 


The main sources of information about the country situation are 
various government ministries and departments : for exemple, 
those responsible for statistics and the census, economic planning, 
health and welfare, education. University departments and insti- 
tutes can also provide data in this category, as can reference 
collections in a good library. k 

As for the media, the main sources of information are the 
government ministry OF department of information, any other 
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ministries that have used the media (for example, in agricultural 
extension or health campaigns), and the media organizations them- 
selves, both governmental and non-governmental. Another impor- 
tant source, especially in regard to specific target groups, is 
commercial advertising agencies. 

The prime sources of information on 
campaigns are the government ministry, 
ponsible for family planning, 
izations, and university depart 
carried out research on family planning in the country. 

The sources suggested above are all impersonal, and the data 
they yield will often need interpretation or elaboration, There- 
fore, it is important for communication resource unit st: 
bers to develop personal relationships with ke 
people both within and outside these sources, 
provide a very valuable service by forwarding addit 
as it becomes available, and by putting alre: 
perspective. 


previous family-planning 
department or agency res- 
voluntary family-planning organ- 
ments or institutes that may have 


aff mem- 
Y, knowledgeable 
Such people can 
ional information 
ady collected data into 


Developing a multi-media programme: 
preliminary steps 
At this point, the communication resource 
the first steps of developing a multi 

As a result of this analysis, th 
preliminary statements about the 

First, the types of audience gr 
geographical distribution, 
tain. 

After the data-gathering and re 
communication resource unit should 
whom a change in practices and/o 
family-planning campaign’s success, 
fall into several categories : 
General audiences, including man 

example, women under 30 with 

men, such influential persons as 
Professional audiences, or peo 
related to family planning 


e unit can embark on 
“media programme (see Fig. 2). 
e unit should be 
following: 

oups that 
and the Various 


able to make 


are possible: their size, 
target groups they con- 


s 
earch suggested above, the 


be able to 4 ; 
id 
r attindc, entify those for 


Possib] 38 crucial to the 
° audience groups may 


ple, doct n work 
‘ TS; nurses mid- 

thro Itheir individ- 
Ugh a Special 


r 
establisher patie), 
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mailing) or in groups (for example, at an in-service training 
meeting or a professional symposium). 
Educational audiences, or people going through the process of 
being trained for work. This includes students in general (who 
are important to family-planning campaigns because of the age 
group to which they belong) as well as those in educational 
institutions training for work that might involve them in 
family-planning activities, such as medical students, trainee 
nurses, trainee extension workers. Media communications 
aimed at students are included in or supplement their course 


work. 

Second, the type of message that is 
cach group. As far as function goes, some target groups may 
require (communications designed to interest them in family- 
planning and stimulate them to find out more about it. Others 
already interested will need more specific information: for example, 
about where family-planning centres are located. Still others may 
be interested but will need to have their interest reinforced, per- 
haps by hearing a discussion of why family planning is important 
for national development. Medical and other professional groups 
may require quite technical presentations and discussions, that is, 
on the relative merits and risks of various family-planning tech- 


niques. 

_ Some media programmes m 
sion among organized viewing oT 
ance of a group leader; others may be 
classroom or other group learning situation. 


will affect the kind of message and its presentation. 
As for style, in discussing family-planning messages the com- 


munication resource unit should keep in mind the data it has 
collected on the cultural values and traditions of target groups. 
Third, the media that is to be used. The preliminary study of 
the media will reveal that certain media reach some target groups 
more easily than others. (For example, the printed word is less 
effective than the spoken word with a group that is largely illit- 
erate, or the audience for television may be limited to urban 
areas only.) Certain types of communication are more suited to 
one medium than others. (For example, a highly technical discus- 
sion based on the use of diagrams and illustrations cannot be 
broadcast over the radio). Some media may be most effective at 
the beginning of a family-planning campaign, while others will 


prove useful in later phases. 


to be communicated to 


ay be designed to stimulate discus- 
listening groups under the guid- 
be produced for use in a 
These forms of use 
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In deciding what media to assign which communication task, 
the communication resource unit must undertake a study of costs 
and benefits. Television is a popular medium—but should the 
entire media budget be spent to produce a costly serial that will 
run for a few weeks or months only and reach just part of the 
target group ? If funds are used to produce films, which are 
expensive to make, how many prints of each film will be available, 
and how many cinemas are there accessible to target groups with 
owners willing to show these films ? Where film-going is popular, 
could cinema slides, which are relatively cheap, provide a less 
expensive substitute for films ? 

Cost/benefit considerations are crucial in planning a multi- 
media programme. The communication resource unit should take 


hem into account at the earliest stages so that hopes are not 
disappointed by realities later on. 


Collecting additional information 


In the process of defining objectives, 
unit may discover that it has not yet 
necessary to design a preliminary m 
once objectives are clear, the unit ma 


at the results of previous family-pla 
might 


the communication resource 
gathered all the information 
edia strategy. For example, 
y want to take another look 
nning campaigns. The unit 
sely the attitudes of various 
g in general, and the accep- 


tant values and practices the 
family planning campaign will promote. 


Designing the preliminary media strategy 


With objectives set and additional information at han 
communication unit should be ready 


media strategy (shown as in Figure 2), 
egy should include: 


A list of the media. This shou 
associated 


d, the resource 
to design a preliminary 
A preliminary media strat- 


Id contain any promotional and 


and supplementary media being considered 


as all mass media involved, 
Assignments to each medium of the role 
media programme, These assi 
target group or groups the me 


as well 


ransmit, the importance of family- 
planning communie medium’s total communication 
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package (for example, for radio, spot announcements throughout 
the day, or a half-hour serial several times a week). It should 
also indicate at what stage or stages of the family-planning 
campaign each medium will be used: in the beginning, during 
the later stages, or throughout. 

A discussion of possible media approaches. This should include 
such working materials as suggested messages and slogans, 
sample posters, sample radio scripts, and outlines for television 
programming. 

A carefully thought-out plan of the interrelationships between 


the different media to be used. This plan should cover working 
it might include a schedule of regu- 


mmunication resource unit and 
It should also include 


relationships: for example, 
lar meetings between the co 
representatives of the various media. 
suggestions for co-ordinated approaches to programming for 
the various media—for example, adoption of one symbol and/ 
or musical theme to use in all family-planning communications. 
A plan for the use of extension networks (both field personnel and 
local leaders) during the utilization phase. This plan should 
identify the people whose support can be counted on during 
utilization. It should indicate any equipment and supporting 
materials they would need for the various media under consi- 
deration. It should also provide for any training these persons 
might require in the use of mass-media programming for 


family-planning. 


Collecting missing information 
y media strategy may bring to light 
ation resource unit must 


h before it can proceed 
on materials. 


Again, designing the preliminar i 
a number of areas where the communie 


seek more data or carry out more researc r t 
with the experimental design and use of communicatı 


Piloting and pre-testing 
ation resource unit should ask media 


At this stage, the communic! D : ; 
of family-planning programming to 


Producers to develop samples 


be u iloti | re-Lesting. 
sed for piloting and P À 
3 n g, media producers submit sample mate- 


In the course of piloting, rae 
rials for comment and discussion to the communication resource 
In a multi-media programme, 


unit and to their production staffs. i À 
sample materials from all the involved media are considered 
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simultaneously to ensure that: (a) each is filling its role in the 
programme; and (b) all materials will harmonize and support 
each other. Piloting also allows producers to iron out technical 
problems in production. 

Pre-testing, instead, involves trying out sample materials with 
a group of people representative of the target group for which 
they are designed. True, family-planning campaign materials will 
have been developed on the basis of background information gath- 
ered about the approaches, motivations, and styles that appeal to 
target groups. But it is impossible to know the real effect of these 
materials until they are actually used in a test situation. 

A good model for this kind of testing is the six-month family- 
planning communication project carried out in Isfahan (Iran), 
from October 1969 through March 1970. The project was sponsored 
by the Iranian Government with technical aid from inside and 
outside Iran. Organizers made extensive tests of family-planning 
programming—ten one-minute radio spots, twenty-four short 
messages, twenty-six posters, nine pamphlets and four leaflets were 
tested on a sample group of 100 women. They also tested a variety 
of campaign slogans through a survey of 1,000 men and women. 
Programming and slogans were then chosen for m 
and widespread use on the basis of test results. 


Piloting and pre-testing techniques are discussed in more detail 
in Chapter 4. 


ass production 


Designing final media strategy 
This is the final step of the planning phase (see Fig. 2 
step, the communication resource u 
ary to begin production 
programme. Presumably 


). During this 
nit makes all decisions necess- 
and use of materials for the multi-media 


the unit already knows which media will 
be used, and what kind of message each will transmit. In designing 
the final media strategy, the unit settles such matters as : (a) 
long the multi-medi 


i a programme will last; (b) 
medium will play (for example, 


how 
what role each 


l will posters only inform, or should 
they also motivate ?); (c) for what part of the campaign each 


medium will be used (for example, should television be used at the 
beginning to attract attention, with radio and the press reserved 


for later stages ?); (d) what programming suggestions will 
be used (for example, which of the spot 


already tested are most acceptable, which 
television series is most effective) ; (e) ho 
be used (for example, when should one P 


actually 
announcements for radio 
story line for a projected 
w long programming will 
oster or newspaper adver- 
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tisement be replaced with a new one, or will a radio or television 
series be repeated after an interval); and (f) who will be res- 
ponsible for utilization at the local level; how those responsible 
will receive any required equipement, supporting materials, and 
training. 

The final media strategy is a sort of battle plan, drawn up 
in as much detail as possible before the production, utilization 
and evaluation phases of the multi-media programme begin. It 
will, of course, be modified as production continues and as evalua- 
tion results reach the communication resource unit and media 
producers. But the more carefully it is drawn up, the more it will 
prevent waste of resources and loss of time during production, use 


and evaluation. 


Phasing 


ng, and then showing in diagram form, 
j-media programme should begin and 
end. Phasing is essential: (a) to ensure that enough time is vers 
for each step; (b) to acknowledge and foster essential interre ai 
ships by making evident which activities lead into, or overlap with, 
which others; (c) to indicate deadlines for completion of certain 
activities so that the entire program flows smoothly. i 
Phasing any media programme is complicated task. en a 

ing a multi-media programme is especially complex. Each me “2 i 
demands a different time scale for the planning, testing, produc 
tion, distribution, use, and evaluation of programming. na Ham 
time, in a multi-media programme programming for the var ' 
media must be distributed and used so that in content, timing an 
im i each other. b i 

Deet e e p provide here a model phasing diagram for 
an entire multi-media programme for family-planning —s 
tions. This is because designing such a diagram wou he 
knowing the answers to a number of questions ~~ ie = 
gramme—for example, what media were i be mdy iesin n 
ees e Se ne Pr eilabil f trained personnel 
knowledge of such factors as the availabi ity 0 eg p = 
and of facilities (for example, for printing, for se me as 
well as the competence and strength of the ulihzation network. 


These factors differ radically from country to country. 


Phasing simply means decidi 
when each step in the mult 
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Phasing all the stages of a multi-media programme is, therefore, 
the work of persons familiar with the particular situation of the 
campaign and who can make use of networking and systems analy- 
sis techniques. 

Just as an indication of how 
works, however, we can re 
medium, television ( 


phasing for a media campaign 
produce a skeleton diagram for one 
see Fig. 3). This diagram shows, in a highly 


Defining 
objectives 


Designing 
strategy 


Piloting 
and pre-testing 


Production 


Transmission 
(distribution) 


Utilization 
and evaluation 


Preparing 
summary and 
recommendations 


TTT 
—9-8 -7 -6 -5—4 -3 -2 
Months 
Fic. 3. Phasing a television series for 


-1 TX+1424+3 +4454+64+74849 


a development campaign, 


simplified format, the time-scale 
vision series used to promote a d 

The television series itself i 
period (month TX+6 on the di 
activities are required before tra 

Production starts one month 
allows for pre-packaging certain 
is not so long that imme 


| 
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Preparation for utilization begins well before transmission (in 
some cases, more than the two months before shown on this 
diagram). During this pre-transmission period, field workers and 
local leaders are contacted, their part in utilization and evaluation 
is explained, and training is provided if required. Also, arrange- 
ments are made to make available all necessary materials and 
equipment. 


Evaluation continues throughout transmission and for two 


months afterwards, to allow time to prepare final reports and make 
final assessments. These are then presented to the co-ordinating 
committee, which considers them in deciding if and how the whole 
cycle is to begin again. (Utilization and evaluation are discussed 


in greater detail in Chapter 6.) 
Even from this extremely simp 
only one medium, three important points a 
(a) distribution begins only in the secon i € 
of eighteen months, nine involve preparing for distribution, utiliza- 
tion and evaluation; (b) many activities shown in the diagram are 
interrelated and therefore overlap in timing; and (c) the process 
is cyclic: when one round of media programming is over, the entire 


Process is repeated. 


lified diagram, which applies to 
bout phasing are evident: 
d half of the cycle; out 


4 Producing for the media: 
criteria and procedures 


> 3 $ ‘ ro- 
$ t-media family- lanning P 
grammes, media producers should follow f g 
is particularly impor 
an approach involves several 
these ha a a ht: objectives; planning format, presentation an 
timing; pi oting a pre-testing sample mater; 4 i pro- 
$ z erials; pr, or p 
duction; and final production. 4 preparing f 
Mtl producers for the various media involved carry out these 
steps, the communication resource unit provi . bove 
AER ‘ovide. abo 
all, ensures co-ordination of efforts, p $ guidance and, 


process, paying 
g) which is especially 


i ma ing do 
more modest facilities, and must o pee 

i i i 7 ia 
become masters of ingenuity and inventiveness D Personnel to 
sity, certain general rules of thumb about 


Prod -espite this diyer- 
prove helpful to all readers. uction will, we hope, 


considerably 
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As already explained, the communication resource unit does 
not itself produce media programming. Instead, it gives media 
producers all the information, ideas and support these latter need 
to turn out professional family-planning programming suited to 
each medium and to each target group. 

Thus, the communication resource unit staff need not directly 
involve themselves in all steps of production. However, they must 
be aware of the time and cost implications of various production 
decisions. This knowledge will enable them to make realistic pro- 
posals and discuss programming ideas with producers intelligently. 


Criteria for media programms 


The production of media programming for family-planning cam- 
paigns, indeed for all types of development campaigns, offers a 
special challenge to media producers. This programming must 
meet the criteria for ordinary media productions or it will not 
attract viewers, listeners, OF readers, But programming designed to 
promote development must meet some special, quite demanding, 
criteria as well. 
General criteria for media productions 
ati hat, though obvious, can never 
L Š ah ati observation that, B SUR 
et us begin with tention to the media of our own 


b en: we pay atten l; i 
e made too oft h television, listen to the radio, attend 


fre : hoose to wate. z 
F ana ee reada magazine or newspaper, watch a series of 
m showing, 


aid a oat coerced—for example, if a respected friend 

espa as tch a television programme and we do so to please 
a i 

E us to a as; ill; we are always free not to pay 

him—we still e 


f other things, while ‘watching’. 


One reaso 

“iigns OL PeoP = $ 

novelty. ‘oan so is likely to arouse a good deal of interest. 

and a change” um may thrust itself at us—in the form of a 

Or the me see as We round a corner, or a brochure handed 
street poster 1 

: iç place: A 
to us in a Pi however, we approach the media because we expect 
Most 0 a from our investment of time and possibly money, 


certain bene 
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e 
Consciously, or more likely unconsciously, we expect: (a) ya 
entertained—that is, to be transported outside ourselves his ae 
daily life; (b) to be informed—that is, to learn about people, pla os 
events, ete.; and (c) to be educated—that is, to learn new way 
of doing and thinking about things. kar: 
The division between these three functions is not at all cle 


; ; . = tain- 
cut. Programming we would automatically categorize as ‘enterta 
ment’—such as plays, 


c-jockey’ sessions, fictional 
writing—can also be hj ative, and even educationa’. 
Conversely, current-affairs Programmes, news commentaries an 
documentaries, while mai 
taining to the extent th 
providing essential info 


of informative or educational 

obsessed with the importance 
are treating, They forget that unless this pro- 
Pealing, it wil] not attract and hold people’s 
attention. If a programme or arti e is crammed with facts an 
figures presented in dis lacking in human interest: 
even those who are more about the subject covered 
will be driven away, 


have any impact at all, 

At the same time, develo 4 

i Pment ial dif- 

ficulties because: (a) it has to A l } special in 

people with greatly varying lv E e many different types 5 

(b) it carries vital information; i: Ucation and sophistication + 
communication goal i 


S; and (d) it designed to achieve precise 
S very į 1r- 
age a ponderous approach, y mMportance tends to encou 


programming offers 


Audience. While some $ 
tions can be designed specially fe ae Series of slides or 
family-planning programming will a hea op 
audience. It must appeal both to the publ self t 
smaller subsections (target groups) wipe Plie at ] 
ticularly concerned, These la : 
age, young married people w. 


publica- 
us group, most 
© a quite varied 
arge, and to the 
tter E te public that are par- 
ithout children ents of child-bearing 

? fenagers, parents-in- 
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law, teachers, doctors, social workers, administrators and decision- 


makers, economists, etc. 
On the one hand, this programming must convey a general 


message about the importance of family-planing for the nation 
as a whole. Everyone needs to know why a family-planning cam- 
paign is desirable, what the goals of the campaign are, and how 
it is being put into effect. 

On the other hand, family-planning programming must carry 
specific messages for specific groups. For example, young mothers 
need to know how the family-planning campaign affects them 
and how they can take advantage of the services it offers. 


nt programming, which is 
development programming 
nd changes that will affect 


Content. Unlike entertainme 
not essential to the life of the nation, 


carries messages about projects, events a c 
the lives of thousands or millions of people. Often the media 


constitute the only means of spreading information about these 
happenings. And the media provide one of the major means of 


ringing th b 

Fee ae of these messages, although absolutely 
essential to convey, are quite abstract. In providing information 
on such dramatic subjects as natural diassters, major political 
events, the actions of popular public figures, media producers 
have no difficulty attracting attention. But dramatizing the impor- 
tance of planning pirths and caring well for mothers and young 
children is a much greater challenge- 


le all programming for the media has a 
purpose—to entertain, inform or educate—this purpose is general. 


Most development programming, instead, has a very specific aim: 
to inform, yes, but also to convince and, especially, to cause people 
„ yes» 


to act. 3 
r must never be in doubt as to the criterion 


The media produce ; 
rogramming to promote development cam- 


for success of media P dding i 
paigns. A million heads nodding in agreement as a speaker presents 


the case for family-planning on radio or television, or in a news- 
paper article, are Cones reassuring. However, a more tangible 
sign of success would be the a ponte of a few hundred women 
x. family-planning centres on the morning following transmission 


of this programming: a | 
To achieve such success is important but difficult. Oddly enough, 


Purpose. Whi 
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the best scripting and the m nai 
available. (Chapter 5 provides some suggested approaches to desig 
ing family-planning programming that is informative, convincing 
and entertaining. ) 


The production Process 


Although producing family-planning Programming for the med B 
involves special difficulties, the Principles of good media production 
still apply to this process. A systematic approach to production 15 
especially useful in a multi-media programme involving a number 
of production groups, with co-ordination Provided by the communi- 
cation resource unit, 

The production 


Process can be 
specification, planni 


A broken down into six stages: 
ng, piloting and 


Ai . fina 
£ erate? p. Pre-testing, preparation, 
production and distribution. oe 

Specification 

+ g 
Specification means answering basic Tuestions about, and setting 
objectives for, each item of Programmi 
can be, for 


. ing 

ng. (An item of programming 

S of television Programmes, a set 0 
or Popul 


? A f 
x ar Magazines, a series 0 
Just one pos 


ter.) 
The strategy decisi 


communication ee 
described in Chapter 9 

; å n ap 

Media Producer With the following information 


os any peo 
involved w erla are set fop 
Other media involyed— eir relative + M 
they will be used. Portance, how and whe 
Other development campaigns to he tied in yw; 
—whether and how these cim with fa 


: Palgns 
through the mass media. gns are 


Ple it will reach, how 
success, 


mily-planning 
eing promoted 
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health, the social value of family planning, material benefits 
through smaller families, need to control population growth to 
improve living standards and increase national prosperity. Some 
campaigns stress spacing, encouraging women to decide how 
many children they want and then to plan births several years 
apart. Media producers should also be aware of reasons behind 
the choice of themes. 

Elements of a unified approach to me 
common motifs to identify med 
family planning. These could inc 
visual symbol, to be repeated separatel 
depending on the medium. 
During the specification stage, 

the following basic information a 

target group or groups he wants to reach; (b) the role his materials 

play in the multi-media programme—for example, informing, 
arousing interest, sustaining interest, or a combination of these; 

(c) the messages his materials should convey; (d) the timing of his 

materials in relation to that of the whole campaign; (e) the number 

of items he is expected to produce; and (£) the budget he is allotted. 

With all this information in mind, the producer approaches his 
next task: defining objectives- He already knows the general aims 
set for the materials he is to produce. Now, for each item of pro- 
gramming, he lists precise objectives that should be met by distri- 

bution of this programming. 5 ARER" Á 
It is easy at this stage to confuse aims and objectives. Aims are 

generalized goals, the realization of which is difficult or impossible 

to measure. Objectives are specific and should be formulated so 
that it is possible to determine if they have or have not been met. 

Objectives for an item of programming give the producer a clear 

view of how many jdeas or suggestions he can make in that item 

(or in each element of it if the item itself is a series). Objectives 

also serve as the basis for evaluating the programme’s success. 

To take an example, let us say a television producer is asked 

to produce a series of six television programmes for women at 
of the series is to illustrate and describe the value 

of pre- and post-natal care in a way that will inform and change 
the attitudes of women of child-bearing age. The objectives for 
such a series might be : (a) to inform women about the physical 
relationship etween the mother and the unborn child and to show 
child develops in the womb and how it is fed through the 


how the 
mother’s ploodstreams (b) to teach the women how important the 


dia production—for example, 
ja productions that promote 
Jude a sound theme and a 
y or in combination 


the media producer determines 
bout his contributions: (a) the 
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$ zelo ig 
mother’s dietary and living habits are for the mip ee, 
ment; (c) to explain and illustrate why attending pre- an p births, 
clinics is necessary and valuable; (d) to show that — alth of 
along with pre- and post-natal care, directly affects the h 


k 
: d to see 
each baby; (e) to encourage mothers to space children an 

out pre- and post-natal care, 


g 
r actual transmission) ae 
get group can be asked a series of sen 
to determine how much they know about the physical relation Be 
child. If they are asked the pret 
answers will reveal how effecti 
eting this objective. 


ission their 
been in me 


Planning 


The next step, 


planning, i 
lowing : format 


5 Presentati 


Format, F 
be presented, 
n 
To take an example, a Producer nay be asked to prepare te 
adio P pam onia Siven subject, During the specification sagr 
he should consider the series’ objectives, Contents, and the contex 
within which it will be distributed, en deci ding on format, he 
should consider how best to treat e contents in order to reach 
communication objectives, Format Possibilities in this case include 
dramatizations, eatures, doc entari 1 aù 
‘ ries, ma gramm 
scripted talks, comed 3 fre Taag 
Dramatizations ca at sessions. ži 
l Feat Serial or of seve 
separate plays. Featu. ies fle, linked 
by a presenter; sometimes they include m ocumentaries are 
like features, but are mauelly longer and dea With the subject in 
greater detail. 
ine pro ram s 
eee i re i : | 18 very Popular, usually 
encompasses a num er of items (interviews, shor 
and even music) again linked h 


atures, scripts, 
in Presenter, iffarence 
between the feature and the magazine oth ey e diffe 
etw : at the feature contains 
different points of view on one su : 


. Š Ject, while t 
gramme covers a variety of topics, oft 


ften l Magazine pro- 
` T 
planning would be only one topic elated, 


: Thus, family 
dealt With in a typical daily 


me, whic 
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magazine; others might be tips on best buys, news, a short talk 
about safety in the home, and an interview with a popular actress. 


Music and chat shows often contain many of the same elements 


as magazine programmes, but the format is even looser and more 


casual, with more music than speech. 


In making format decisions, producers 
ation several factors: 
Content, or the message conveyed. 
Availability of facilities and personnel. Unless skilled drama script- 
writers are available, there is little point in choosing a dramatic 


serial format for radio or television. 


Cost. Obviously, having an announcer read a scripted talk on radio 
or television is much less expensive than producing a docu- 


mentary that requires recording oF filming on location. 

Placing. This means where the programming will fit into the 

medium’s other programming. The ideal placing for ten family- 
planning radio programmes dealing with alternative contracep- 
tive techniques may be in a daily magazine programme. In 


this case, the producer must consider the format of the maga- 
js producing to it. 


zine itself, and match the items he i 5 
i i or o 
The viewing/listening/reading abits of the target group. For 


A -o in the print media might 
example, a production team working in th iP a mig, 
7 jtems designed to stimulate 


i ten print 
be asked to produc’ 7 e. They will have to find out 


interest in pre- and post-natal car 
hes the greatest number of the target group: 


what format reac É z k 

short articles in women’s journals, large advertisements In 

popular family magazines, OF posters displayed in hospitals. 

I sas the producer will often have to compromise. 

n deciding on format, P Sth ; 

His budget may be too small, or he may lack a equately trained 
ae ows would be most effective. In this 


sta the format he knows 
eon ba ml have to abandon the ideal format in favour of one less 
SNS wil 


expensive: Jt 18 better to make such decisions at the planning stage, 
enag ive but impractical ideas, than to begin a highly 
imaginative project that cannot þe finished. 


must take into consider- 


entation- Format is the term used to describe the 
overall Jape of programming» while presentation refers to the 
style or manner in hica its Pa are presented. Presentation 
is extremely important. “i when contents are appropriate and 
the format well chosen, the final test of acceptance is how the 
nted—its tone, its clarity, its personality. 


material is prese Be l A 
In ra io programming, or example, presentation refers to the 


Pres 
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0 magazine can be slow and deliberate, 


or it can be fast-moving, using short bursts of music and jingles 
or commercials to hurry it along. 


Content. Racy, disc-jockey presentations appeal to many, but this 
style would be unsuitable for a discussion of the population 
problem or abortion. 


Context. Family-planni 


get group. In considering 
unit and the > the communication resource 
have regular TS must remember that target groups 

i and readin habits. Items that 
can be placed in Popular Settings find a Bi Me i audience. 
match those of the 


testify, it is very difficult 
that is already well acı 
programming they enj 
loyalty. For the develo 
cult, it is also unnece: 


°r a new publication can 
mbi a € media programming 
> to ent udience away from 

y have developed a 

PMent pr is j i 
programmer, this is not only diffi- 


Y expensj 
programming Sia face Wasteful as long as 


settings, Into already accepted 


Timing. Timing means ; 


A a) determin; 
to produce an item of ermini 


( 
Programmi 


ng the time required 
3 Ing; Bet. q 
final product will be distributed. It bs ia ) €ciding when the 
tions : 5 answ 


ering these ques- 
How long will production take ? 


7 ocume: 
longer to produce than scripted talks = 
When can the item be distributed ? Th 
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for production is also determined by the distribution machinery. 
In the case of articles for magazines, these may have to be ready 
far in advance of publication date. Television programmes 
designed to be shown at peak viewing times may have to wait 


their turn until this viewing time is available. On the other 
] will need to be produced as 


hand, material that is very topica 

close to distribution as possible. 
In a multi-media programme, the timing of each individual item 
must be co-ordinated with that of all other parts of the programme. 
The whole point of a particular piece of programming may be lost 
unless its distribution and use are carefully planned. (This point 


is discussed further under ‘Distribution’ below.) 


Piloting and pre-testing 


Piloting and pre-testing are essential elements of both the commu- 
nication resource unit’s planning for a multi-media programme 
and the media producers’ production of media materials. These 
two activities are treated in some detail in the last section of this 


chapter. 


Preparation 

having allowed the producer to make 
pout the content, form and presentation 
ready to prepare for final production. 
d television production involves such 
writing and rewriting scripts, choos- 
ing music, selecting studio guests, — n — T editing 
topical material, auditioning actors an presenters, booking pro- 


4 eases ical crews. 
duction facilities a” technical crews. i P 
jals, preparation Involves carrying out and 


int mater x è ma 
For pri researching backround material, writing 


writi interviews: F ; 

frst de fts and final copy: selecting photographs or other illustra- 

“ina p artistic detail (typeface, layout) with designers 
9 o 


Piloting and pre-testing 
important final decisions 4 
of his materials, he is now 

Preparation for radio an 
activities as researching 


As he carries out the various activities of the preparation stage, 
the media produce® checks against the decisions made in the speci- 
aah Janni and piloting and pre-testing stages to ensure 

cation, P jon i following agreed-upon lines. Especially for ma- 
e components of a multi-media programme, these 
jmportant. In many cases, the producer will have to 
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modify earlier decisions as he discovers what material or talent is 
actually available, or as he holds discussions with other media 
producers working on the same theme. Tl he makes serious modi- 
fications during the preparation stage, he should inform the com- 
munication resource unit and other media producers of these 
changes and of the reasons for making them. 


Final production 


> though work on the programme 
“prepared radio commercials 
s. Printed materials will take 

somewhat longer, especially if heavy proof correction is necessary: 
The producer’s role during this stage is to see that the final 


miliar with the material and 
. these should be minimal, 


if final Production js long and compli- 
equires extensi 


Distribution 


istribution (that i i ; 
D (that is, getting media Programmin 
is not always the concern of the media Doi 
have y nenta ideas about the sub 
t r 
know when l pie get group can best he reached, and he may 
suggest ways to esign his materials So that the > t he ‘4 
during the hours or in the settings Most like} rl can be distribute 
One aspect of distribution—making én y to attract this group. 
time—certainly is the concern of media ore miig available on 
Meeting schedules is imperative where tei o, 
part of a multi-media Programme, In edia Programming is 
such components as radio 


multi. A 
Programm, ei itimedia programme, 
sound tapes, print materials and film. 2 €Vision series, slides, 


. Stri se i 
ned for release at certain dates and in a Faia tuemees will be plan- 
ready in time for distribution the y, S order. If one is not 


Œ components will 
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be lost. And where the tape/slide sequence is planned to support 
a series of radio or television programmes or to accompany printed 
matter, a failure to meet certain deadlines will throw off the entire 
co-ordinated approach. 

Media producers naturally care about the quality of their pro- 
ductions, and they are apt to delay production to meet certain 


standards. Of course, quality is important. But in a multi-media 


programmes meeting schedules is even more crucial. 


Piloting and pre-testing 


The terms piloting and pre-testing are often used to refer to the 
same stage in the production process. However, in designing media 
programming to promote a development campaign, piloting and 


pre-testing are two quite distinct activities. 


Piloting 


Piloting, in this context, means producing sample media materials 
and submitting them to all concerned parties for discussion, modi- 
fication and approval. One point of producing such samples is to 
iron out production problems and difficulties, thus refining the 
production process before final production begins. Another is to 
ensure that everyone responsible for production and use of the 


material is satisfied with the shape it is taking. ae 
In the case of radio, television, and films, piloting usually 


presentative programme in a series (or one 
t where it requires only final polishing. 
designing one poster 1n a series or 
sketching out accompanying dia- 


means producing one re 
section of a whole) to a poin 
For print materials, it means 
preparing copy for one article, 
grams, indicating layout, ete. . 

Once such E are ready, they are submitted to those 
concerned with final production. They are also shown to the com- 
munication resource unit and to representatives of the specialized 
agency for family planning and the co-ordinating committee. The 
materials are discussed, and modified according to these discussions 
until they are acceptable to all. 

As a result of the piloting proe 
continue With the rest of the program 
sible in the knowledge that he is on t 


ess, the media producer can 
ming for which he is respon- 
he right track. 
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Piloting in a multi-media Programme 


In a multi-media p 


piloting is especially important, 
the various media should þe si 


Togramme for f. 


refines a house 
l in the family-planning campaign. 
at is a house style ? Jy is a style of presentation adopted at 
the beginning of a series (in the Cas television or films) 
© case of a newspaper a 
Pamphlets or Posters) and adhered to in 
roduction, 

on series, for example, house style can cover the 
way the presenter addresses viewers, how People appearing on the 
programme are dressed, the Seatin arrangements in the studio, 
. a 2 
erial used l themes, the programme’s 
K Periodical, to take another 
“ace and layout, cover design, 

of r 2 A 
egular columns and features it contains, 


example, house style wo 
illustrations, the kind 
and so on. 


Producers keep to a house Style for several : 

They want listeners/viewers /readerg to identif reasons : nee 
tion and to recognize it easily from meee the pro ie 
example, where a variety of Women’, magari ation a ie 
each has a distinctive size and cover desi z are availa ) . 
buyer can find her regular Magazine at ia the prospectiv' 
reading titles. Developing a house style is see without even 
to build up and keep audience loyalty, Way producers try 
is very popular, it is the house style that ai ue production 
will try to imitate in launching a rival Program, e competitors 
tion. me or publica- 

Determining house style at the outs 


et Saves 
on. Costly outlay on sets, artist 


ia ae expense 
ie displ A 


nd time later 
Ys, and d 


esign need be 
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made only once; when the framework is adopted it can be used 


i indefinitely. 
ouse style sets a standard for all outside contributions to pro- 


gramming. For example, once house style is established for a 
feature articles, and 


magazine, those submitting advertisements, 
illustrations can use it as a guide in preparing these materials. 
For television programmes, house style tells presenters and 
guests how to dress, whether to use a formal or informal 
approach, what type of subject to discuss and what kind of 
graphics to use. 
The different media productions in a multi-media programme for 
family-planning communication should share one house style with 
due allowance, of course, for the needs of each medium. Submit- 
ting pilot materials simultaneously is a good way for media pro- 
ducers to reach agreement on house style between themselves and 
with the communication resource unit. 
Some media producers OF artists may fee] that adoption of a 
unified house style imposes undue rigidity oF restricts personal 
creativy. But this is not necessarily the case. Even when house 
style is set, there is plenty of room for inventiveness in producing 
for the media. Besides, the success of a multi-media programme 
depends on how well all components work together, not on how 
splendid each is in jsolation. At the piloting stage; the question 
should be : Is this programme good in the context of the family- 
planning campaign asa whole ? Does it do the task it was assigned 


> i ? 
in relation to other media components ¢ 


Pre-testing 
Piloting provides producers with information about the 
odar i monic! iJ] encounter in final production; it also 
results in T rera agreement þetween producers and the communi- 
cation resource unit on 4 co-ordinated programme of family- 
plannin ‘commun son. Pre-testing, instead, tells the media pro- 
ducer mail others concerned how effective various kinds of com- 
munication materials are with the people for whom they are 
intented. K 7 
Pre roduction testing of sample materials allows the producer 
to try eel approaches to presenting the same content so that 
ne best one. It is an essential step before the expen- 


he can choose : 
dye process of final production begins. 
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z n PEN" ang- 
Some points media producers should bear in mind when arrang 
ing for pre-testing are: 


The prototypes used 


s t 
s need not be extremely polished, bu 


k 3 : ; rs, 
same reactions in viewers/listeners/ 
readers as would a fini 


in outline, while for films rough 


: e 
true even though presentation of th 
same material may diff 


er radically from one prototype to 
another. Thus, what is bei 


too much content, and in this case its load will 
have to be lightened. 


mote areas, But where ae 
> Producers should not settle 
on people living near a large city. a 
work of a specialist, ap 
al scientists ; esearch 
workers for help with this job “entista andn 


en a a bo een in a darkened room 
e those in Cinema hould 
re Ses : s. Posters s 


È a a n whi . ill 
appear during distribution, the sa which materials wil 


i i A ple gro ë 
interested in their surroundings than ia = up may be mor 
tation of sample materials, This is 


materials are tested in a rad 
setting, new to most people 
distort judgements. 


E 3 i $ P 
Trained observers are essential at testing sessions, 


10 or teley 


ision studio the 
> can well » where 


Astract attention and 


While media 


D e————_—_——E  t—“i—s 
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producers can learn a great deal from observing and questioning 


sample audiences, the trained observer can often more correctly 
interpret the opinions and reactions expressed by trial groups. 
Some members of a trial audience may be inarticulate or ilit- 
erate and will need help from a trained observer if they are 
to convey more than simple likes and dislikes. The trained 


observer or researcher may also be able to determine why an 
audience accepts Or rejects an item, and can therefore tell the 
ress and how to 


media producer what successful elements to st 
modify rejected material slightly so as to make it acceptable. 
item he produces. 


ca course, the media producer cannot test every 
re-testing, like piloting» should result in confirmation of an overall 
approach, not a prescription for every component. But pre-testing 


is well worth the time it takes, for it gives the producer the only 
nd distribution of how 


evidence he has before final production a i 
vlope his productions will come to fulfilling the objectives set for 
hem, 


5 Producing for the media: 
practical suggestions 


Although family planning is a vital subject, the producer 
of media materials for a multi-media family-planning programme cannot 
be content only to inform the public of its importance. He must also 
try every feasible argument, or appeal, to persuade target audiences 
to accept and practice family planning, Among these appeals are: 
better health, greater prosperity, and increased happiness for the entire 
family; adoption of an outlook attuned to changing socio-economic 
conditions; the implications of population growth for development. 
Of course, the choice of appeals depends greatly on the milieu and 
context in which they are used. 


Once he has identified appropriate appeals, the media producer 


treating statistics, he should take special care to make his message under- 
standable and interesting. And he should avoid overworking the family- 


planning message, integrating family-planning programming with general 
programming whenever possible. 


IN this chapter, we present some pr 
for media producers designing family-planning programming. These 
suggestions include various appeals the producer can consider 
using to motivate target groups, and a number of approaches to 
programming that avoid common pitfalls and help keep programmes 
lively and entertaining as well as convincing and informative. 
Finally, we return to the subject of a co-ordinated multi-media 


programme, and suggest a model for producing for various media 
in such a programme. 


actical suggestions 


Appeals 


The media producer designin 


g family-planning programming should 
not insist only on the imp 


ortance of family planning, great as 
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this may be. He must also try every valid argument and appeal he 
can find to motivates people to accept and practise family planning. 


Some suggestions 


Below we indicate some appeals that family-planning communica- 
tions through the media might make, along with a few programming 
ideas for illustration. These appeals can be used in various kinds 
of materials—radio and television programmes and commercials; 
films; posters; commercials and articles in newspapers and period- 
icals; pamphlets, ete. They can þe treated factually or as stories 
or plays. 

These appeals are 
all situations. And even w 
presented will depend on local tastes 


not equally applicable in all countries or in 
here they are applicable, how they are 
and conditions. 


Health: family-planning can improve the health of the 
entire family. This appeal aims to inform about, and urge audiences 
to take advantage of, recent improvements in health care, including 
family-planning services. Treatment of the health theme will differ 
from society to society—for example, in some cases the child’s 
health is considered more important thant the mother’s; in one 
place an extended family will take over the care of any motherless 
children, while in another the mother’s presence is considered 


crucial. Here are some programming suggestions: 
family with a healthy, happy 


Programming focuses on a small 
mother who has time to care for them all. It asks: “Are you 
giving your children all the love and care they need? Your 
health is important to the happiness of your husband and 
children. Family planning helps keep you young and active. 
(The same argument can be addressed to men—for example, 

‘Are you helping your wife give.... Her health is impor- 

tant... .” 

Programming shows a contrasting situation : a wailing baby held 
by a tired, worn-out mother who is surrounded by several 
children. The programming points out that an unhealthy mother 
is forced to neglect her children and husband, and that too 
many pregnancies too close together drain a woman's strength. 

sed as an appeal to men. 


This point can be developed further and u appes me 
The programming tells about a man whose wife died giving 


birth after a number of pregnancies. Now he is left to bring 


up his children alone. 
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Programming focuses on a few healthy children, while a qorn 
mother discusses spacing of births with a neighbour. She i 
plains that because she spaced her children wisely, she w 
enough after the birth of each to take good care of it. Also, 
because she has few children, she can afford to feed them 

ing meals and keep them healthy. 


althy because she spaced them 
available health services. 


ily as a happy family. m 
e parent nit 
love and enjoy each child. parents have an opportunity 


harassed, and can 


pleasures. 
Programming focuses on 
D 


the woman who H ily, 
showing her looking young and healthy, ¢ Punued her family 


with her husband and her children, to Tien has time to pper 
and receive friends, 
to attend to her appear e a joh p is 
work. In contrast, the woman with too m or do commu 
neglects her husband, her home, her 
her children. She wonders where her Youth h 
Programming shows children from diff ia O Jains 
that his parents are always too busy and wore a comp p 
him; he wonders if he is really loved, Another 1 k care 7 
to returning home because his Parents hay tim = : i 
they love and cherish him and o show tha 


tome is happy place. 


S gone. 


rity: the family with ew ; g 
; Pr ospe. “Wd = eal ri dreis children lives better. 
Again, this appeal is ; ve thei z e People want, 
and expect to be able, to impro ar economie status. The way 
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in be ak eer ge 3 
creased prosperity is pictured will differ greatly from society to 


society: 

Programming shows that the mot 
to spend on herself and her home. 
energy to work part of the day and earn extra money. 

rogramming shows a mother (or father) explaining that she (or 
he) decided to plan births because the life of the whole family 
is important, and each child should have a fair share of family 
income. In contrast, the family with too many children is always 
out of money and often the children go unfed. When the family 
is too large, even the most loving parents cannot give each child 


P adequate food and clothing. o 
rogramming demonstrates that if children are to do well in life 
(have a better life than their parents), they need good food, 
education and a proper home to live and study in. The child 
with many brothers and sisters often has to work; he cannot 
attend school, or if he does he has no time or place to study. 
He is poorly nourished and lacks ambition. His parents are not 
giving him a good start in life. ; 
Programming shows a man temporarily out of work. But he is not 
worried because his family js small and he has been able to put 
money aside. Another man also out of work is faced with many 
hungry children and a worried, scolding wife; he has not been 


able to save as his expenses are too great. 
Programming reports on yarious development campaigns in pro- 
gress that should raise the stan ard of living of all citizens. 
But no one will receive these benefits if the population grows too 
quickly. The government plans for the future, but so must the 
k g ; 
individual, so progress will benefit everyone 


her with two children has money 
She may have the time and 


Consiquence®t unless something is done about population 
on may be endangered. This 


growth, the individual and the nati j r 
appeal should not be used so as to jnstil a sense of fear in audiences, 


but rather as a means of making people aware of problems that 
are serious but t nevertheless, be solved. Conseqences 


sh ated t cal community: 
ould be relate I] village as it appeared thirty years 


Pro i hows a sma 

gramming S” it i Á i 

ago, a peaceful pleasant plage, and. as at 35 DOW, a sprawling 
go, village talk about how life has changed 


slum. People in the 


and their fears for th 
thirty yeaTs* 


shows @ larg 


e future. Will there be room for everybody 


in another 
Programming 


e family living in squalor. The wife 
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grew ill because of overwork, and the husband had to pie 
up his job to care for her. The man warns that it could easily 
happen to anyone who does not plan for the future. 
Programming shows small children who are naked, hungry, home- 
less. It asks: could these be your children? Your grandchildren? 


Progress: men and women, who practise family planning 
have a modern outlook, are responsible, think for themselves, are 
innovators. This appeal is valid, of course, only where a modern out- 
look is highly valued: , 
Programming shows a young family of four watching television m 

a nice home, They have a modern life-style because they are 
modern in their outlook. The wife says she refused to listen 
to her mother and in-laws who wanted her to have many child- 
ren. She knows that she made the wise choice. 

Programming shows a traditional mother-in-law telling a young 
wife that she is against family planning, that women ought to 
have as many children as they can, especially sons. Her own 
son gently but firmly says that he married to enjoy his wife and 


de, he adds: ‘Besides, if we 
to care for my mother. , 
y to his friends about his 
. e only good to stay home an 
bear children. However, when the e o stay ho 
couples go off together, he 15 
E ton 
a new form of social life, e 1s missing ou 
in busi young man who holds 
usiness or 
in bu „government and has leadership qualities. He 
explains that his work is aimed at improving y dard of 
living in his country, and he feels A ng the standar r 
3 esponsibility to have only 
those children he can care for so Progress will þ 1l. Therefore 
he practises family planning. e real. There 
A group of older men are tryi 
the proof of a man’s virility is t 
The young men say politely but 
husband and a a better sign of Virility, A. 
continue to argue, the two walk off saying, ¢ 
to think as they do. The evidence show, 
not afraid to stick to our principles,’ 
Programming shows a group of young 


adults dis ; : 
r 8 cussing various 
ways in which modern science and technology have Bir 


s the old men 
„Let them continue 
8 Were right, and we're 
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elcome the arrival of electricity, good roads, 
prevention of disease. The ability to 
her such improvement. 

that may interest people in 


their lives. People w: 
transportation services, 
plan one’s family is anot 
These are only a few possible appeals 
family planning and convince them to try it. The use of such appeals 
should make the subject of family planning less formidable io the 
average person. It should allow the media producer to present 
family-planning messages in personal, homely terms, with under- 
standing and tolerance for the hesitations and fears many experi- 


ence, 


Choosing appeals 


ch combination of appeals to use 


As noted above, the choice of whi 
and customs and on how 


will depend on local attitudes, situations, 
the appeals are presented. . ; 
g Some situations call for a great deal of delicacy in the choice 
of appeals—for example: 

Where people vse believe that the practice of family plan- 
ning is not compatible with their religion, it may be useful to 
seek out suitable quotations from religious literature to prove 
this is not the case. Religious Jeaders are often helpful in deal- 
ing with this matters if they will agree to present the case for 
family planning through the media this will strengthen the 
argument considerably. 

In many groups, men are apt to, 
because they feel that limiting 
faher eer ee ae one a virile man as the one who 

mang EE jea r ponsible for his family and 


ire efully: o res 

plans his life car f lly, who 1s 

es the decisions e knows are right despit I 
who mak 


: im by others. ; 
put on him by is very low and women are judged 


W tus of women . . ; 
here the sta the family-planning campaign must 


å their fertility» eiea 
paged by a larger effort to open new possibilities to women. 
e par 2 


Needless to $39» such an effort must be twofold—it must con- 
lee omen that women are better companions and mothers if 
vince 

nt purdens 4 


F i re lightened and it must convince women 
their ance 


t to resist the idea of family planning 
the number of children they 
virility. In this case, program- 


ind cen 
ave bebin! é : 
‘ to i ‘or lively» effective appeals to promote family plan- 
n seart A producer must, of course, stay within the bounds 


me bility and honesty. Just as he should urge people to take 
pho of family-planning services only where these are actually 


— >! 
eee EE 
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available, he should also point out the advantages of practising 
family planning only if these advantages are obtainable. 


To take an example, in illustrating the point that family planning 


allows the family more chance for prosperity, he should picture this 


i 1 he 
W suggestions on ways of capturing t 


Don’t be afraid of humour 


Some producers seem 
tions must be sombre, 

Of course, the dire e 
theme in family-plannin 
of overpopulation are serious. B 
in terms of reaching individuals i 


to feel that all fa 
even mournful. 
ffects of a s 


è x ica- 
mily-planning communica 


; 8, he will see that light-heartedness 

and even humour are not incompatible with the subject of family 

After all, family planning is m 

subject that lends itself to humour į 
interplay between the sexes Th 

jokes about sex and relationships b 


the relationshi ife or 
S : Š P between wife 
husband and mother-in-law is the basis for much comedy. Why 
should not a cartoon ES ma Pop Paper, with a family 
group as characters, ry e Jokes about the older Woman who urges 
-in- ave yet 4 
her daughter-in-law to i y atte sons to carry on the family 
name? As well as bringing A ARE light-heartednesg into what in 
reality is often a very tense situation, treating the mother-in-law’s 
unrealistic arguments with humour can help bolster the resolve of 
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ssures. A similar situation 


women readers submitted to these pre 
television or in a short 


might be treated in a comedy for radio or 
story. 

To take another example, a radio or television programme or 
short story treating a young woman’s first visit to a family-planning 


clinic could illustrate her uncertainties with humour and sympathy. 


She is sure she is the only person who does not know what to expect 
e too hesitated a long 


until the woman waiting next to her says shi 
time before coming, and the nurse nervously drops a bottle of 
alcohol and admits that it is her first day on the job. 


Use a personal approach whenever possible 


Just because family-planning deals with personal matters, there 
is a tendency to treat it ‘at a remove’ from the audience or reader, 


as if the speaker or writer were afraid of becoming overly intimate. 

If the approach is too impersonal, however, the person we want 

to reach may react by saying, They can’t mean mè. He may also 

feel that the media approach fails to take am account m fact ue 

he is i ; „ake important ¢ hanges in his persona 
is indeed being asked to ”™ P 


life 
One way to avoid this distant tone is to use colloquial language 
eS aaa 
as often as possible. ‘Another is to use ‘you’ and ‘we’ instead of the 
indirect ‘one’ and ‘they —or: worse still, those nebulous terms 


s kd 
people’, ‘ladies’ ‘sentlemen » , 
T e examples pelow (drawn from two women’s radio 
ne . . E. ig 
programmes Both have the same objective (to convey information) 
r, P xam 
and format (a magazine): The first examp 


i ing. All women at home will be inte- 

Presenter : Ladies, E heme visit of the Minister for Health. 
rested to know of nes ü “ly Health Centre at three o’clock 
The minister will op and refreshments will be 
tomorrow ae wisfing to attend should notify the clinic 
a oe will provide a very important service for the 

by today- This 6% hbourhead, and family-planning advice will be 
jl mothers in the locality. They can 


a free ae aa h morning, or make an appointement. Health 
go to D. ee explains how r 
Nurse D. — Women who are married and who have three or more 

Nurse D. Seay þe eligible for free contraceptive advice. The Centre 

to the shopping area and there is a regular bus 
ening hours are from nine until eleven-thirty each day 
make use of the centre are advised to seek i 
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Personal interview on arriy 
given, 


> e 3 B ant 
PRESENTER : Nurse D. > 1S 1t true that all those women who w 
contraception can obtain it, whatever their age? 


. arr: E- 
Nurse D. : That is true. They only need to attend and arrang 
ments will be made... + ete, 


al, when a thorough medical check will be 


The second example is the following: 


Music ll 
? 
PRESENTER: Hullo, and welcome to the programme. I hope you've hs 
finished the morning’ » and can settle down with me ee 
e got lots to tell you, today, and We 
i u've got young children. Like me. 5 
married women should stick together ! Nurse D. is comme o 
A Family Health Centre and what oA 
It’s a marvelous place — Tye already been there. 
€ ater in the morning, with some more 0 
his anecdotes about life i > Maria brings the fashion news 
and there’re your letters ourse, music 
Music. í ` 
” < , Ss it 
Pieters fs lt ens oy ony Gann 
aly for you, Mrs Flora ¢, iversity Pars. 
Happy birthday ! i £ at Uy á 
d under the music, Nurse D, 
PRESENTER: She’s sitting h 
this new Family Healt 
special? 


and, of c 


+ ——sli 
aere hesid, 


4, 
h Centre? What's it got to offer us that’s 


š jal. 

n Centre really is specia 

You see, it’s been set . raed : o 
A family-planning advice. Hl 

u go along to the others, yoi a 
ople who are reii 
now anything at ER 
r baby now, or wai 
ve your own personal problems. 

great. But there was : d 
eae i another thing I hear 
that I know will make us all happy. Is it true that it’s free for 
everyone... ?, ete. ane 


at. If yo 


have anothe 


The same information is presented very differently in these two 
examples. 

In the second, the presente: 
same interests as her listeners, and 
tify. She speaks directly to the audience, as though 
personally, and she uses simple collo 
she is friendly and she tries to repres 
questions she knows they would want to ask 

The second presenter breaks up th 


sly a Woman with the 
ter can iden- 
she knows them 
age. Above all, 
ners, asking the 


© content with music, giving 
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she announces what the rest of the 
programme contains so those not interested in the first item will 
continue to listen. Her approach relaxes her guest, so that she 


too speaks sympathetically and directly. This presenter avoids a 


common mistake: cramming the introduction of a subject with facts 
ys it is much more effective to 


that are difficult to absorb. She knov 
interest the audience first; once interested, the listener, viewer, or 
reader will pay attention when details of time and place are given. 
. Another good device for personalizing family-planning program- 
ming is to use taped or written interviews with men and women 
like those in the target groups. For example, the interviewer might 
interested in family planning, 


ask young adults why they became i ; ay 
what method(s) they have tried and what their opinions are 0 


the results. If further factual information is necessary, the presenter 
or writer can work it into his or her commentary- 


listeners time to settle, and 


Treat statistics with care 


n much family-planning material for the 


f statistics. 


they reach 
o the ordinary ma 


A common weak point i 
media is the awkward use 0 

In the form in which 
are often incomprehensible t 


this for interest: 
In 1963, 13,565,000 people 


, media producers, statistics 
n or woman. Try 


attended a health centre. This 


compares with 26 million who took advantage of these centres in 


1973. This growth in attendance represents an Increase of 100 per 
cent and, at present the proportion of eligible women using con- 
> s 


traception is 45 per cent of the ren 
Fascinating for a social scientist but 


How much wiser it is to relate such 


the people com eof pt T — under 45 are usi 
Be g Si 
Just under half of all marrie wi re using con 


his is because of the growing popularity of health 
of people using these centres has doubled since 


re first opened. 
statistical information might even persuade 
AREN centres that they are missing out. 
Another way to deal with statistics is to generalize: for example, 
0 ery ten’, Or half the women in Smithtown’, or 
over 30. Of course, such generalizations must be 
not be manufactured just to impress. 


gibberish to the layman. 
information to the lives of 


traceptives. T 
centres; the number 


1963, when they we 
i y- the 
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Avoid overworking the family-planning message 


Nobody wants to hear or rea 
ject, for that matter—all th 


family-planning campaign by 
messages. 


‘ A b- 
d about family planning—or any su ; 
e time. Media producers can vent Me 
insisting too often on family-planni 


F Š : e 
not obviously about, family planning. (This suggestion was mad 
earlier in this manual, whe. 


tural production, on governmen 


Integrate family planning with general programming 


orp way A ii ‘not again? 
planning material gs fully into general progr ing which in- 
cludes a variety of materials. This ; Programming 
frequently in this ma 
sages in what we call 


a orm is is already 
popular with the target group, at where this is al 


(or ‘link material’) provided 
portant. The Presenter’s task ne 


, Yy unrelated so as ee 
, i a coherent sh ry the 
listener along into subjects he may not even diay er cae 
. e i 
family-plama® der of a morning radio 
Panning pro Tammi be 
i i i + amı ild 
inserted. This programme is not Particularly Sse ng cou teat 
includes items that interest People at home. at women, 


i 7 des under m 

l. Opening music (fa nnouncemens A 
fades up). , presenter 

2. PRESENTER (welcomes listener. 
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3. Music. 
A Aen (back announces music, introduces first guest). 
> PRESENTER (interviews guest number one, Michael F. —, man 
who prefers to live in a cave). 
6. Music (request from Michael F. A 
7. PRESENTER (announces morning quiz). 
8. Music 
“ — reading: replies to last week’s quiz. 
Ti ——— (family planning). : i , 
. PRESENTER (announces ‘Topic of the Day —family planning for 
12 tae women: should it be allowed? ). 
+ Music. : 
13. PRESENTER (welcomes and interviews special guest, Davina M. —- 
leader of the campaign ‘Contraception for All’). 
14. Music jingle. 
15. PRESENTER (invities replies to competition and comment, on the 
interview). 
16. Music, ri 


This type of broadcast can €o: 
half, with as many as forty su 
items in front of him or her, a 
needed to introduce, a 
the link material is scripte 
ence and personal preference. 
spent on each item, bot 
and interesting tha 


ntinue for as long as an hour and a 
ch items. The presenter has a list of 
long with any factual information 
make comments. Sometimes 
d; this depends on the presenter’s experi- 
The clever presenter varies the time 


h because some items are more important 
ause this gives the programme 


sk questions, 


n others and bec 


a li p 
vely pace. e of how the presenter can weld a series of 


unrelated items to 


9; 


10. 
ll. 


12. 


Here is an exampl 
gether: 
- , week's quiz. 
Letter reading: T ag E OTET: You haven’t got the right answer, 
there, but not quite. And that’s meant to be a clue 
Mrs L. Nearly there ‘Bye, Mrs L. Thanks for answering. Better 
for all you out iber if you want to write, the address 


A n’t forget, 
luck next k per if you think you can guess the “Mystery 


is 567-463. Tha and try your Juck. But here’s a message to interest 
. i now. 

coming up til cial (thirty seconds). 

Family-plann pia you hear what he said? He said that family 
PRESENTER: for you: For me? Does he mean me? You know, 
planning ÍS es. Not that Pm a married man, but we've got someone 
I think he here in the studio, who thinks family planning is for 
here, right arried or not. It’s our ‘Topic of the Day’—should 
everyone son be for you even if—listen to this—even if you’re not 
contraceP More about that after this. 

— (forty-five seconds). 
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13. PRESENTER: I 
and listen. And I hope i 


for all. Do you think th I can 
allowed to get contraceptives free from the doctor? And, ina 
tell you, I know Someone who is all worked up about that. It’s Dav pa 
ere beside me, looking quite happy and v oa 
tell us all about your campaign. Why are a 
ntraception for all of us unmarried mee ant 
efully out there, ‘cause I know there’re i wee 
d aunts who won't agree with Davina, an 
in and say what you think... i 


of an interview or talk to 
to an end. It also whets the listen 

With practice, link Writing } 
relationships can be imagined he 
have nothing in common with eac 
one about a new shipbuilding ya 


: z ever can these two þe linked? In 
a light programme something like this might be used : 


birth of the new shipyard 
and it seems that we i 

t y Py 

00 eae oak Kind, The birth rate has gone 
. 2 > and John T, tion 

Board, is alarmed about it, I talk Ioh eni of the Poplin” 

him how serious this ‘baby boom’ really is ander today, and as 

Tape: interview with John T. =, ees 


i i i mr tele- 
vision, are, with some modification, ss one ni 
For example, popular women’s magazines may he a ia. a 
i i i osen as 
outlet for family-planning Programming, Such Weta ie flay 
to rely on interesting layout and pictures to auraet attention. They 
are usually written in a friendly, woman-to. 5 


Woman sty] F. ily- 
i i in these m i yle. Family 
planning messages included agazines should match this 
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general style; one way to ensure this is to discuss programming 
nts) with the editorial staff, 


(articles, picture stories, advertiseme: 
who can guide the producer on readers’ interests. 
In producing materials for women’s magazines, some general 


suggestions are : 

Personalize discussion of family plann 
addressing the reader directly an 
language. 

Use as many relevant illustrations : 

Present family-planning messages through someone recognized by 
readers as an expert. For example, invite the minister of health 
or a well-known doctor to write about family planning, oF inter- 
view a typical family or clinic doctor. In both cases, the article 
could include a picture of the expert and a few remarks about 
his or her work and personal circumstances. — 

Interview three or four ordinary women, women with whom readers 
can identify, relating their experiences and ame Asner 
a photograph of, and a few personal details about, each. Perhaps 
these could be women using different methods of contraception; 


splai he decided to practise family planning, 
nem a g = il why, and how this has changed her 


what he uses, & . 
method s The interviewer might also ask these 
other subjects—child raising, cooking, 


ing as much as possible by 
d using simple, colloquial 


as possible. 


r example, wives of government 
ducators, popular television and 
family planning (as well as 
en opening or visiting clinics 
f these events as a basis 
s expected from such 


working outside 
Interview well-known W° 


ministers, prominent writen e 3 
film stars—on their views 2 ou 


other matters). Or show ee 
and welfare centres» otograp 
for stories about the ne 
centres. 
Films too can be 
through the use of 
asked to make a film 


made compatible with general programming 
similar techniques. Let us say a producer is 
describing and showing changes in rural life 
elopment project : an irrigation scheme, a new 
factory, or a new school. In the film he can present local people— 
f > Ethe school, children, teachers and parents who have 
in the case 0 ae hildren to classes instead of keeping them 
decided to se? ‘ea ho explain and demonstrate what effects 
at work on F ve had on them. He can also include interviews 
these ee a. eadmen, and officials who designed the project 
with local lea their ow? words what it means to them. If facts ee 


all relating 1” 


caused by a dev 
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figures are necessary, the producer ca 
them in questions and comments, 

In general, the examples we hay 
entation techniques. These should 
duction personnel where they are 


3 oe 
n find ways of introducing 


e given illustrate Western pre 
never be imposed on local pro- 
not appropriate. In some coun 

y intimate style favoured by some veni 
i the inclusion of personal details 
ople, would alienate rather than 
may be desirable, me time, media producers should 
“ bere aad yles of presentation; just heraus? 
to now does not mean that nothing 


y out new st 
been accepted up 
better can be found. 

A final caution : when we say tha 
should be worked into general pro 
they should appear as an afterth 
easily overlooked. At o 
ducers were carried 


t family-planning saat 
gramming, we do not mean Me 
ought or be treated so as to j 
& session, a group of radio pro” 
e idea of inserting family-planning 
hey presented the ‘programme 
concocted, none of their fellow 


t 
k d ng at the end but time got shor 
so we left them out’. Obviously th S tion with 
e . ntegra 
annihilation, 


Co-ordinated media Production; 
a model programme 


overall concern in this manual 
gramme to support the fami] 
gramme is developed through 
producers for the various med 
the communication resource y 

How do the various progra 


©0-operation between 
Ween these producers and 


! mme Materials relate to 
one another in such a programme ? 


It is difficult to provide a m 
details of any such programme 
choice of media, budget, 
Nevertheless, by describing a 


and support 

odel š 5 

—targer eMedia Programme, since 

Stet caan), content, approach, 
y a 1 

hypotheti on circumstances. 
Ypothetica] °°-ordinated multi-media 
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ome ways in which programming for 


programme, we can indicate s 
d the type of demands such a 


the various media can be related an 
programme makes upon media producers. 

Our hypothetical programme is aimed at young married people 
and their in-laws. The media used are radio, television and printed 
matter. The distribution phase of the programme lasts six monthe. 

The country situation is the following : health care is improving 
rapidly; maternal health care centres are available to all. Industrial 
development is receiving high priority and women are needed to 
strengthen the industrial labor force. ‘A considerable portion of the 
rural population has recently moved or is moving to the cities. 
Traditional values are losing their hold among the young, although 


there is some resistance to new ideas from traditionalists, and the 
older generation still places a high value on fertility, especially on 
] multi-media pro- 


the birth of male children. (Naturally, any rea : 
gramme would be based on a much sharper profile, obtained through 
an analysis following the outline in Chapter 3. i 
Of all the media, radio reaches the target groups Tost BODRE 
] distributed, and 


tently. But printed materials are also quite wel i e 
ne target groups 15 relatively high (80 


the literacy rate among th € 9 Y ake 
per cent). Television serves the high density areas only and, there 
i i 1a. 
fore, is used more selectively than the other media, | 
family-planning campaign is spacing 


The e of the j 
overall them The campaign’s objective 


births through the use of contraceptives. ‘ 
is to get women to visit ma ] health centres, which also supply 
© 


3 x and to make re ular use of 
contraceptive advice and -a 


these i i 
Ache rioting 1D (see Chapter 4), media producers and 
ring the p ve decided on a house 


it will ha 

the sati esource unit wi 
C tion T . i i 
ommunica The campaign has a standardized visual 


style oductions- 
ma rar all pi theme, and motto or slogan; some or all of these 
m we family-planning programming for the media. 


terna 
materials, 


Radio 


Radi amming consists of commercials, a dramatic serial and 
adio prog! i > 
prog mall features for popular women’s programmes. 


interviews and § 
_ Js, Five commercials are broadcast each day 


Jeete frst three months of the media programme. Each month 
uri ; i i 

E ng — series. Thus, the production requirement is three 
ere B commercials each, or fifteen in all. 

series 0 


Ss 
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i . z : s in the 
Commercials in the first series aim to interest listeners in 
benefits of family planning. 


. Pi ose 
In the second series, the format is the same, but the purp 


è . : e Ş . . s area 
1s to give information about family planning services in the 
and the range of contraceptives available, 


j 5 4 3 5 : put 
Commercials in the third series also consist of dialogues, 


. age 3 2 . mil 
with more characters, The aim is to reinforce interest in famuly 
planning. 


Be ; . ach 

Radio serial. The serial has twenty-four episodes, eo 
lasting ten minutes, One episode is broadcast each week, first in t z 
morning with a repeat in the evening. The story line is as follows * 


Helena and David get married. They live with David’s parents, a reg 
conservative couple, and have to share everything. Helena has p 
ideas of what she wants, and must struggle with her mother-in-lav 
to establish her rights 2 


elena tries to win Davi 
find a home for the two o 
> her mother- 
thinks that at least their pr 
she discovers Pamphlets qi 
pillow, and se 
birthday she 


d away from his parents’ influence aid ba 
Every time she locates a aad 
in-law tricks her into not taking it. Helen’ 
ivate life should be their own business, bu 


T 
bout pregnancy and motherhood under e 
es strange potions being slipped into her drinks. For hbe 
receives a maternity smock and a baby’s rattle. ... 


The programmes are humourous, the am 
relationship between the young bride a 
the old-fashioned attitude of t 
about family planni 
domestic situations, 


usement coming from m 
nd her mother-in-law an 

u © Parents. Not all episodes are 
ng; in many, Conflict arises out of other familiar 


Interviews, etc. Throughout th 
programme, interviews and small f, 


. r 

P are placed in popula 

women’s programmes. One series of į . p POF 
ful career women who discuss how 


on contraception and contraceptive Services 


Television 


Television programming consists of com: 


Mercials, 
news items. 


documentaries and 
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Commercials. These are transmitted in the second half of 
h evening. They follow 


th i 
T media programme. There are three eac: 
e same themes as the radio commercials, with the characters 


played by actors on the screen. An example is the following : 
Moruer-w-Law: (turns to viewers): I told you I didn’t understand young 


people, Just look at this: : 
ee wife, both young and attractive, are seen and overheard dis- 
is. ng their savings. The husband is counting their joint earnings and 
s delighted to find that they will soon be able to put down a deposit 


on a home. 
when she should be home 


I OTHER-IN-LAW: She’s still out working l J 1 
having children. ‘A home of their own, and then the children’: that’s 
at do they expect these days? 


what she’s always saying. I ask you, wh 


wenty to thirty minutes and 


Documentaries. These last t 1 
the second half of the media 


are transmitted one each month during 


programme. l , 
The first might deal with the country’s population situation. 


Tt could emphasize overcrowding in the urban areas, the transition 
from agriculture to jndustrialization, the need for women m the 
work force, and improvements in the provision of health — 
that contribute to the survival of the new-born and, consequently, 
to an increased population growth rate. 


The second might illustrate and discuss improvements in con- 
i he relative merits and disadvantages of 


traception, examining t 

different methods E also emphasize the dangers to women 

of having too many children to° quickly. a led 
The third might report on the family-planning campaign's 

progress, It could present interviews with women who have tried 
Sead ‘ailed to continue and became 


Š f 
& | = cluding those who 
eee the a © could illustrate the range of health ser- 
nant. Th 


shes iat iJy-planning advice and announce the accep- 
— poni P alet Tt could discuss reasons for 
a e rate 1 


groups to date. 5 
vestigate some of the traditional values 


haltin contraception and in i i 
that ae obstacles t0 acceptance of family planning. 
se are fed to the television news service 


+ ation resource unit throughout the multi-media 
on the opening of health centres, on birth-rate 
w census figures, on housing shortages, on 
ete. are all starting-points for family- 


News items- The: 


programm®e. 
data availab 
pollution, 0” g 
planning 7° 5 


i 2 
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Print media 


consists of advertisements, oe 

If possible, one artist or one bie 

rt work and layout for all P 2 

programme. Where SS ihe 

stories or on posters, they pk 
ily-planning programming for 

and television. 


Advertisements. Adverti 
lar women’s magazines, in m 


There are three series o 


u- 
sements appear in the most Ki 
en’s magazines and in newspaper ap 
f advertisements, each appearing 
rogramme. - 

om eon Ds radio and television p 
mercials. They echo the words used in these commercials, 
provide more practical į 


z men 
ormation (for example, they can 
ontraception), 


e é Jena 
a tease line such as ‘Will He 

. a ntary» 
It also Provides supporting comme: She's 
follows: ‘Helena is under pressure. het 
a modern woman and she knows how she wants to plan ae 
i Helena. She wants th 


. n 
Possible. Don’t give Í 


an includ 


trations of contraceptives than can those aj 


e More explicit illus 


med at women. 
Posters. These also 


characters featured in radio 
and television programmes. But the m: 


5 ges they carry are bolder 
n advertise ents. They should be 


media Programme. 
News articles and features. The co 


mmunicati 
can feed newspapers and magazines rep 


On resource unit 
orts on ey 


ents (for example, 
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the opening of new clinics), on discoveries in the area of contra- 
ception, on the progress of the family-planning campaign, and the 
like. It can also provide background material for monthly features 
in women’s magazines, as well as three two-page picture story 
spreads for popular newspapers to appear during the media pro- 


gramme. 
As we indicated in Chapter 3, phasing of production of media 


programming for a multi-media programme must take into account 
the differences in time and effort required to produce for each 
medium. As the multi-media programme progresses, producers must 
meet often to discuss any production difficulties they are encoun- 
tering and make any modifications they find necessary. Also, breaks 
should be built into the production schedules of each medium to 


allow for assessment and replanning. 


6 Utilization 
and evaluation 


Cr aes y i à ming 
Utilization and evaluation aim at ensuring that progre agire 
for the multi-media programme reaches, and has the maximum de 


É on 
target groups, Effective utilization and evaluation rely 
well-planned and well-publicized pro, 


field staff, appropriate and adequate associ 


7 5 in 
an evaluation system and—most crucial—available family-plann £ 
services, sng, 

- 5 P . ifyings 

ni : unit is responsible for identifymne 

training and supplying field SUpport personnel, These include ult the 

"S, extension workers already in the 
ormal leaders, Training follows 


> utilization traine: 


field, and local 


: her 
ane $ în adult education institutes, teac 
training colleges, and universitie. 


ilization 
l , S, who then incorporate utilizatto” 
and evaluation of media Programmes into the c 

tutions. 


ment. Once trained, th 
visors. The latter ens 
cation resource unit; 
required) of associat 
tion forms, etc. 

In decentralizing utilization, 
can be helpful. Recently, ¢ 
importantly to the utilizatio 

Evaluation is inseparabl 
within the communication 
used by field personnel, and sees 
and interpreted for policy-makers a 


local broadcasting and the local press 
ommunity video has begun to contribute 
n and evaluation Process, 

e from Utilization . 


S t 
th ` the evaluation system 
at evaluation data are processe 
nd Producers, 


ve seen that a i-med; ; 

, WE ha e Ferai multi-media Programme for family 
planning has precises go Be > convince Specific groups to change 
their attitudes and behaviour in Specific wa s: We have also seeti 
that communications through the mass Media, no Matter how well 
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desi A 

Re igned, cannot alone achieve these goals. For these reasons, just 
i é oc 3 

mportant as the quality of programming in such a programme 


ish : ange at 
ow this programming is utilized—how, when, where and under 


wh 3 à z 4 
at circusmtances viewers, listeners and readers recelve family- 


planning communications. 
su We give the name ‘utilizat 
re that programming for the 


h A 3 
w the maximum desired effect on, 
s 3 A 

intended. ‘Evaluation’, in turn, refers to the concurrent process 


through which the programme’s achievements are continually 
measured and this information is fed back to the communication 
resource unit and media producers and used by them to improve 
both programming and utilization. Utilization and evaluation are 
inseparable, since it is primarily during the utilization phase that 
the multi-media programme's effectiveness can be evaluated. 
Although this manual discusses utilization and evaluation in 
Chapter 5, preparations for this phase of the programme should 
start early, When the co-ordinating committee begins to consider 
resources such as manpower, funds and media facilities and to 
develop the general outlines of the multi-media programme, the com- 
munication resource unit must stress the need for a co-ordinated 
utilization and evaluation strategy and present in detail require- 
ments for such a strategy- Unless this phase 15 carefully planned 
and provided for at an early stage, much of the multi-media 


programme’s impact will be lost. 


jon’ to the process that seeks to en- 
multi-media programme reaches, and 
the target groups for which it 


Elements of utilization and evaluation 


‘or effective utilization and evaluation 2 


What are the requirements f 


Good pros” amming 


4 and 5 are devoted to producing good program- 
ot elaborate this point here. However, it cannot be 

h that family-planning programming must attract 
jf it is going to hold their attention. 


Since Chapters 
ming, we will n 
stated often enous 
and please audiences 
Distribution timed to fit listening /viewing/reading habits. 
Programming for the general public must anes 
work and Teis e habits of audiences. Communications intended 
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for special groups such as students, teachers and other professionals 
must be distributed when these groups are gathered together. 


Publicity 


ites ane nae t oflared ae may reach areas in which ser- 
yet offered; this can 
3 not always : ut the 
media programme should be c ys be avoided. B linics 
are functioning and the contr. i areas where ¢ 
reasonable cost. An j 


Field support Personnel, 


We have already pointed out several tim 
plementing media communications with 
People receiving these communications n 
questions, to discuss their fears or h 
informed people they already kno 

Further, such tasks as publici 
proaching community or specializ 


es the necessity of sup- 
Person-to-person contact. 
ced an opportunity to ask 


ia with concerned and 


zing me 


d dia communications, ap- 
ed grou 


Ps, distributing print ma- 
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terials, running audio-visual equipment, informing target groups 
about local family-planning services and supplying information for 
evaluation of the multi-media programme require a corps of trained 
and informed people at the local level. This corps, made up of both 
extension workers and local leaders, is what we have already re- 
ferred to as the extension network. 


Associated and supporting materials. 


In Chapter 3 we discussed some of the associated and support- 


ing materials used in conjunction with media communications. These 
can be quite simple—for example, a paper giving the address and 
working hours of the local family-planning clinic handed to people 
leaving a cinema, a pamphlet given to groups that have just viewed 
a television programme, or a poster or wall chart reproducing the 
characters and main themes of a radio or television series on family 
planning. Or they can be more complex—for example, a set of slides 
with written commentary to be read out loud, a tape recording of 
a talk and a series of questions for discussion, a video programme 
made in one village and played in another or made and replayed 
on the spot. (Later in this chapter we shall discuss the relatively 


new technique of video tape.) 
These materials must not only be 
so that they are available in sufficient unm 


they are required. 


be produced but also distributed 
bers when and where 


A system for evaluation. 


Evaluation must be planned well before distribution sf it Gs to 
be carried out during the utilization state, as indeed it should be. 
Evaluators will need various kinds of information; they must 

athering this information at the local 


identify people capable of g > 
level T P velop procedures and forms to guide them in doing so. 


o rganizing field support for a multi-media 

programme 

tion resource unit is responsible for identifying 
. * D> 

and overseeing the training and work of, field personnel involved 

ization and evaluation phase. 


in the util . ik 
These personnel fall into three groups: utilization specialists 


The communica 
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n . l 
and trainers, the extension workers already in the field and loca 
leaders. 


Utilization specialists and trainers 


Utilization supervisors provide the solid core of the field o 
zation of a multi-media programme. The number of these supe 


. © i n 
gramme. Each supervisor is Na 
: . o .]: : 7, ‘1 
eing and co-ordinating utilization and eva i 
ation in the region assigned to him. The supervisor will probably 


Visiting each village or community and 
onnel about once a month. 

sor’s main responsibilities are: : 
or selected field personnel (utilization 


. ‘ ional 
Instructors in educationa 


ons. (The supervisor’s training activities are 


s e detail later in this chapter.) 
To supervise the activities of tr 


v ainers and field personnel. 

0 recruit and oversee training of extra field personnel where 
necessary, 

To ensure that adequate Supporting materials (and promotional 
materials, too, if used) reach field Personnel when and where 
they are needed, 

To check on the co-ordination of the family-planning communica- 
tions programme with other development campaigns at the local 
level. 

To organize and supervise evaluation activities, 


The utilization supervisor js directly responsible 
cations resource unit. He maintains constant 


> and problem 


Utilization trainers are peopl 
engaged in, field work in fami] 
media programme on a temporary but full-t 
responsible for training family-planning and community develop- 
ment personnel in utilization and evaluat; iques, and for 


to the communi- 
contact with the unit, 
S encountered by, the 
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Extension Workers 


Extension workers include such personnel operating at the local 

level as : 

Family-planning field personnel—for example, 
in family-planning clinics or in health services. 

Field personnel working in campaigns closely related to family 
planning such as general health care, maternal and child care, 


nutrition. 

Field personnel working i 
community development schemes, 
methods. 

Personnel engaged in educational and cultural programmes; these 
would include teachers providing adult literacy education, voca- 
tional training, etc. as well as workers in libraries and cultural 


organizations. 

Other personnel in contact witl 
of religious organizations, 
sentatives. . 

Probably the majority of these personnel will be sane to govern- 

ment-supported agencies; put field level workers attache to private 

agencies should not be overlooked. 
How are extension yoon i 

multi-media programme identified ? $ i 
To an AB question, we must return to Figure 1 in Chapter 2 

am ordinated development communi- 


showi ganization for co- TON i i 
i e in Chapter 2, the co-ordinating committee brings 
. As 


together representatives of both the media A Ag Lowe 
cies res onsible for various aspects of deye opn on Ata, OF taere 
h o has a body of workers already active in the field. As the 
malti media programme is being sketched out, the representatives 
P -n development agencies on the co-ordinating committee 
et the Varies for the part extension workers in their agencies will 
draw up plans oa and evaluation of the multi-media programme. 
Po munication resource unit does not send out utili- 
«oes or trainers to approach local workers directly, 
zation super ee co-operation, a short time before distribution. In- 
Jerted well in advance by the agencies for 
a pey work o the need for co-operating with the multi-media 
which they fox family planning. In fact, such a co-operation is one 
sibilities, not a favour granted the communication 


ir resp? f : Bean oe 
of their oe Ideally, their role in utilization and evaluation of 


personnel working 


n other development efforts such as 
modernization of agricultural 


h the target groups such as field staff 
local union and co-operative repre- 


who will co-operate with the 
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the programme has been carefully planned and they are trained to 
carry it out, well before distribution begins. 


Local leaders 


Local leaders fall into two groups, formal and informal. 


Formal leader. 


R ized 
s. These are leaders with some recognize 
title or status such as r 


eligious notables, schoolteachers, elected or 
appointed officials, or heads of local committees. i 
The influence, power and astuteness of formal leaders holding 
the same title differ from area to area, and sometimes from per go 
to person. A title alone does not always confer leadership qualities 
or status. Thus, some investigation of the community in question 
is necessary before the communication resource unit or utilization 
supervisor can assume that a titular leader is indeed somebody to 
rely on for significant contributions to utilization and evaluation. 
It may be that, although every villager knows who the headman °F 


priest is, he also knows that real influence lies with others who 
lack titles but stand above th 


ship, wealth, or simply a str 

Whatever the real weig 
organization for the multi 
At the very least, they 


programme and on local vities connected with it. And even 


if their actual importance in the community is relatively small. 
their formal consent may b 


ir f e necessary before any plans for local 
activities can proceed. 


ders, Sociologists 


Informal lea J analysing community struc- 
tures have identified four main groups of People as far as changes 


in attitudes and behaviour are Concerned, These are: (a) ‘innova 
tors’, or those who set the pace for change; D) ‘the ae Bsn 3 
or those who are quick to respond to new trends: © ‘the late 
majority’, or those who follow new developments but more slowly; 


(d) ‘the laggards’, or those who are very slow or decidedly reluctant 
to accept new ideas or practices, 


Informal leaders are found among the first ee 
nae 
vators and early majority. They may or may not ba e ial 
leadership positions in the community, These People are sometimes 
called ‘opinion leaders’ because, thr 


ough their dynamism, force 
of personality, or power to persuade, they influence local opinion. 
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We have already seen that an important disadvantage of the 
mass media is that they do not allow dialogue—communications 
flow through these media in only one direction. Providing for a 
system of person-to-person contact at the local level is one way 
in which communications through the mass media can be made more 
personal, more relevant, and therefore more persuasive. Another 
reason to create such a system is that research has shown that, 
although people can learn about and become interested in new 
ideas and practices through the mass media, they usually discuss 
these ideas and practices with friends or acquaintances whose 
opinions they trust before changing their behaviour. 

Involving informal or ‘opinion’ leaders in the utilization of 
family-planning communications is an attempt to create a receptive 
environment for family-planning communications and thus streng- 
then their impact. 

How can informal leaders b 

One way is by asking competen 
of each community containing target groups. But carrying out 
such a study for each community in question is usually not feasible. 

Another way is to solicit the aid of community development 
and family-planning workers already familiar with the community. 
Community development workers are especially useful in this regard 
because they have close ties with the community; in fact, they are 
often recruited locally so that they do not represent an alien 
influence. Thus, they are ideally situated to identify informal leaders 
and make contact with them. F 

It is important to remember that in any country the pattern 
of formal and informal leadership can vary from one area or 
region to another. Countries containing different eee language, 
or religious groups will probably have a variety of different social 
structures. In planning to use the services of local leaders, the 

a ource unit must not assume that the same 
communication Tes i Taitea, it 
Structures AT d over wide areas. Instead, it must carry out 
research and 


eld workers already on the spot to determine 
who the real le 


e identified? 
t researchers to conduct studies 


aders are and what role they can play. 


local leaders. In general, local leaders, both 
formal an d informal, can support the multi-media programme and 
jly-planning campaign by letting it be known that they 
proval and their co-operation. i 

offer DO"... they can perform some specific services: 


In addition, s ° a 
ead information about the campaign and the media 


Support from 
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programme—by word of mouth, and by ensuring that display P 
terials are put up in important meeting-places such AR: PALES) 
tea-houses, shops, markets, cinemas and public buildings. ae 
do this, they must be informed about the overall campaign an 

provided with distribution timetables, with printed literature, 


about special problems they perceive 

accept family planning. 

prestige to local activities in support 

mme—for example, concerts, festivals, 

meetings and competitions, 

If they are members of such organizations as local social oF 
political committees, men’s or women’s clubs, co-operatives: 
literacy learning classes, rural education classes and the like, 


they may be willing to form listening or viewing groups within 
these organizations and to lead discussions after programming 
is distributed. 


Since they usually know the target groups well, they can provide 
valuable information about audience reactions to programming 
and the reasons for these re 


actions. They can make suggestions 
on how to change Programming to make it more acceptable. 
In addition, they can be enlisted to help with more structured 


evaluation efforts (details of this role are given later in this 
chapter). 


They should be visited and Consulted at Some stage by a 
emis ieee or trainer from outside the community. 
Keep them informed. Field workers should brief Ideal lenders on 
the family-planning campaign anq the mul 
explaining in clear terms the necessity fo 


This briefing should stress how ™Portant their contribution 
can be. 
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oe well supplied. It is very harmful to ask a local leader to 
esponsibility for distributing materials at a certain time 
and then not see that he is supplied with these materials when 
the time comes. In addition, local leaders should receive any 
available background literature and pictorial material on pro- 

n „gramming and on the family-planning campaign. 
ring them together with leaders from other communities. It may 
be possible to organize discussions to which local leaders from 
a number of communities are invited to talk over experiences 
and hear or view media programming before distribution. Such 
discussions could take place at the beginning of the multi-media 


programme or during it. 

Offer token payments. Whe: 
such tasks as completing statistical for 
gather information for surveys, it may 
a nominal sum in recognition of these services. 

Provide public exposure. Local leaders can be urged to express 
their opinions and their support of the programme in letters, 
written commentary, and interviews in local publications, as 
well as in taped interviews for radio and television. This will 


both maintain interest in family planning and encourage leaders 


to continue to support it. 


n local leaders are asked to perform 
ms regularly or helping 
be wise to offer them 


Training and maintaining contact 

with field personnel 

n utilization and evaluation techniques for multi-media 

ould reach extension workers already in the field. 

ter the curricula of educational and training 
nel coming from such 


re extension person 
th these techniques. Once these people 
t stay in direct or indirect contact 


Training i 
programmes § 
It should also ©? 
institutions 50 that futu ; 
institutions willbe familiar w1 
are trained and at work, they mus 


with the communication resource unit. 


is training provided? 


How + 


a onsibility for training for field support lies with the com- 
Pato resource unit. But the unit itself provides only a small 
zat were training. The overall training process is based on the 
pa > principle, ged that a core of experts trains short 

train diff S : 
who train different groups of people for particular 
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utilization tasks. Training is diffused as follows (see also Fig. 4): 
ion, are trained by utiliza- 


Utilization supervisors, one for each regi 
tion consultants (staff members of the communication resource 
unit, or media specialists recruited by the unit on a short-term 
basis). Courses are designed and organized by the unit. 

The utilization supervisors give courses on utilization and evalu- 
ation techniques for instructors in adult education institutes, 
teacher training colleges and universities. The aim of such 
courses is to equip and encourage these instructors: (a) to 
include utilization and evaluation of media programmes as a 
component in established educational and training programmes 
for teachers, social workers, nurses, midwives, health workers, 
community development workers and other extension personnel ; 
(b) to offer one- to two-week in-service courses in their institu- 
tions for field extension personnel already at work in the field. 
The courses for instructors are designed by the communica- 
tion resource unit, which also provides supporting materials. 

The utilization supervisors devise and conduct training courses for 
utilization trainers chosen from among the available family- 


planning personnel. 
These utilization trainers 


training courses, lasting © 
ity development an 


then organize local or regional in-service 
ne to two weeks, for local family 
planning, commun d associated workers. The 
courses are given in convenient local or regional centres. These 
courses are planned by the utilization supervisor staff, with 
the communication resource unit providing supporting ma- 
ng and community-development person- 
nel run shorter (one- to two-day) cour a aL ans of 
extension personnel (including teachers) at the field level. These 

. pno sessions on 4 particular aspect of the multi-media 
are briefing "The can take place in adult-education, family 
programme min centres or local schools. The utilization 
planning, 05 the region provides a course outline, supporting 


superviso t 1 
materials, and information. = l 
lopment workers, family-planning personnel, or 


it „deve s $ A 
Comen Ta workers provide briefing for local leaders. This can 
= om during informal sessions or im meetings held at 

e pla i 
Ma = int in the community such as schools and community 
oc 


centres. 


terials. X 
Local trained family-plann 
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What should training cover? 


The level of expertise needed by workers in the categories described 
above varies according to their role—whether they are in turn 
to train others, or whether their job is to ensure audiences for 
media programming, to encourage discussion and to offer sup- 
plemental information. 

One way to organize training 
up a list of possible course compo 
list according to the needs of each 
illustrates this process, 


for different levels is to draw 
ments and then select from this 
group of students. Table 2 below 


TABLE 2. Organization of training. 


Course Topics covered Personnel 
Basic The role of the media in Al] 
training family planning and de- 
velopment; this could be 
a day course, or one ses- 
sion in a longer course, 
using Supporting mate. 
rial, 
Campaign Information on media strat- All 
strategy 


sy; programming; aims; 
targets timing; role of 
field workers, 


Operational Equipment; Placing of ra- All using equipment and 
methods dios; distributing mate- distributing support- 
rials; using audio. 


i -visual ing material 
aids. 

Group work Training leaders; dynamics; Community-development 
selecting leaders; leading workers, local leaders, 
discussions, field workers 

Evaluation Role of evaluation; the Community-development 
mechanics of evaluation workers and extension 
(e.g, completing ques- personnel 
tionnaires; importance 
of frequent returns; feed- 
back) and role of the 
evaluation worker, 

a a o 
A glance at Table 2 shows that not all field su 


Pport persormel 


ever, those who will be train- 
hese areas, 


need training in all topics listed. How 
ing others will follow courses in all 1 


i] 
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What training methods are appropriate? 


Concerning training methods to use in preparing field support 


personnel, here are a few guidelines: 


T; 


Use media supporting materials in all courses. Use of media 
materials should be an integral part of any course designed 
to train personnel in programme utilization and evaluation. 
These materials might include films, displays, radio programmes, 
tape-slide sequences, and printed matter. They should be the 
same as, or similar to, materials used in the actual multi-media 


programme. 
Avoid lecturing, and encourage students to participate in discus- 
sing programming, strategies, and methods as much as possible. 
Those receiving training are being asked to support and promote 
the objectives of the multi-media programme and the family- 


planning campaign. The more ties they perceive between pro- 
tions and their other work, 


moting family-planning communica 

the more active and sincere their support will be. Thus, the 
course should encourage trainees to feel that they are in partner- 
ship with producers of media programming. They will be more 
inclined to this viewpoint if they can express themselves freely, 
criticizing, questioning, raising problems for discussion, making 
suggestions. Their comments will þe most valid when the media 
materials used in the courses resemble closely those prepared 


for target groups. 

Encourage trainees to work in small groups. They can be asked 
to work on case study material or to prepare simple programme 
outlines for prescribed target audiences. In this kind of work 
situation they can gain some understanding of the principles of 
group dynamics. 


Use role-playing as a training device. Trainees will find it instruc- 


tive to act out the roles of, say, an extension worker, a local ess 
der, a member of the target group in various utilization situa- 
tions. Role-playing can also be valuable in showing trainees how 
to perform certain evaluation activities (for example, conduc- 
ting surveys), how to handle groups, and how to manage person- 
to-person exchanges of various kinds. f 

Have trainees master the use of actual equipment. AENA 
ing the use of equipment should oblige each trainee to actually 
handle and use this equipment. Personnel who will be per- 
manently involved in the multi-media programme (such as uti- 


lization specialists) should have access to facilities allowing 
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them to produce simple media materials—for example, conduct- 
ing and recording interviews for radio, preparing posters, mak- 
ing tape/slide programmes, A 

6. Provide realistic evaluation tools. Trainees learning evaluation 
techniques should work with questionnaire sheets, data cards 


and survey materials similar to those they will later be asked to 
use. 


In addition, we might mention another potentially valuable tool 
in utilization and eval 


after about thirty minutes of instruc 


need no processing; they can be played back immediately and they 
can be reused. 


Video tapes on utilization and evalua 
trainers, presenting both satisfactory i i 
can be used to illustrate methods a 


arrange for a sample audi 
record the audience’s reactions and take this 
point for their own discussions, 


cation resource unit, in some case 
specialists, to ensure: (a) that th 
(supporting materials are subject to the same 
gramming—for example, they must be in a lan 
target groups and conform to culturally determ 
they are available in sufficient quantity for 
(c) that they are distributed in appropriate 
personnel in areas where they are to be use > before 
programming to which they relate; and (d) th 
panied, if necessary, by any equipment needed { 
film or slide projectors, cassette players); thi 


to responsible 
distribution of 
at they are accom- 
or use (for example, 
S equipment should 
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t should 


ie in good working order and someone trained to run i 

on hand. 

Bre _ it may be feasible to use mobile audio-visual 

a hee y supporting materials along with the necessary equip- 

Ging) Se a vans are self-sufficient—they are the only means of 
g electronic audio-visual materials to regions without electri- 


city. i - : a 
y. Mobile vans can provide supporting materials both for train- 


gee personnel in utilization techniques and for utilization 

; If mobile vans are to function e 
circulation at least five days of every 
week to regional centres where they can 
audio-visual materials. Each van will need to 
technical assistant and an animator. 


{fectively, they should be in 
week, returning once a 
be refitted with fresh 
be staffed with a 


Maintaining contact 

; need a regular and reliable means of keep- 
ing in contact with utilization supervisors and the communication 
resource unit. They must receive information and materials and, 
just as important, be able to request further information and addi- 


tional materials as required. They must also be able to return 
certain forms (for example, survey sheets, questionnaires) at the 


proper time. 
Some ways in whic 


Field support personnel 


contact are through (a) the 
postal service, although jn some areas this service cannot be 
counted on: mailings are frequently delayed or lost; (b) visits from 
f these are used); (c) 


utilization supervisors (or a mobile van 1 
regional meetings (many extension workers return to regional 


centres for weekly or fortnightly meetings: when this is the case, 
programming details and other materials can be distributed to them 
through these centres) ; (d) notices or advertisements in newsletters, 


local newspapers: radio programmes, television. 
It may also be necessary to organize one- or two-day briefing, or 
information, sessions tied to particular stages of the programme 


where local contact and co-operation are vital. These could be held 
ntres and conducted by field workers 


at regional development cen 5 
supplied with the relevant jnformation and some guidelines on 


how to impart it. 


h to maintain 
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Localizing the media 


We have stated again and again that one of the problems faced 
by the mass media is that they cannot supply personal contact. 
The messages they transmit are necessarily generalized because 
they speak not to individuals but to broadly described groups. 
These difficulties can be partly overcome through a network 
of field support, use of supporting materials and a rapid response 
to evaluation findings. However, there is another approach to 


utilization—transforming the media themselves so that they become 
sensitive to local needs, 


Local broadcasting and the press 


Such local units should he a 
involve local people in prog: 

Local television and r 
units with a limited staff serving 
much larger organizations coveri 
or cultural area. Where local sta 


ble to cater to a local audience and 
ramming, 


adio stations can vary in size from small 


a town or a group of villages, to 
ng a homogeneous geographical 
tions exist, family-planning pro- 
through them, In addition, the 
ementary programming built on 
Programming in dialects and for 


the community and can wi to: the: audiences; 
They can also serve as a feed-back channel for reactions to the 
multi-media programme. 


Local newspapers are another channel 
ming. Through locally produced news and commentary, feature 
articles, interviews, picture stories and letters to the editor, the 
newspaper can stir up interest, initiate discussion and serve as a 
sounding board for audience reactions, 

Where local media channels are available, extension workers 
involved with the multi-media programme should be invited to 
contribute to programming—for example, by suggesting local 
speakers or pointing out popular folk media themes that could be 
adapted for family-planning programming, In some cases they 
may become producers themselves—for ex 


ample, by recording 
interviews for radio, taking photographs, or Writing articles for 


for localized program- 
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l —_ P 
an publications. Where this type of co-operation is a possibility, 
ization training should include such subjects as how to record 


a i i : a 
nd edit, select speakers, set up discussion programmes. 


Comumnity video 


> a more direct involvement with the media has become pos- 
à recent years with the development of portable video record- 
ing equipment, which is described on page 98 under ‘training’. 
Portable video equipment is becoming an important tool in com- 
munity development; used in this way, it is called community 
video. 
_ Community video ca 
in many ways. For example: 
Interviews can be taped with mem 
attitudes toward family plan 


n contribute to utilization and evaluation 


bers of target groups about their 
ning and cultural and social 


obstacles to its practice. These recordings can be played back 
immediately and used as a basis for discussion. Or they can 
be analysed by utilization staff and media producers to identify 


main problem areas and conce 


Tapes of interviews, of events, 0 
can be used as programming for networ 


stations. 
Tapes recording 

gramming can provi 

producers with a basis f 
Video recordings of events in on 

neighbouring communities to § 

action. ae ; 
Community video requires a small team of, as a minimum, an ani- 
mator and an assistant. Such a team can cover two or three vil- 
lages close to each other or one section of a densely populated urban 
area. : ; : 

The animator plays # key role in community video. While 
not forcing the community to use this tool in any one way, he 
demonstrates, through his activities, the medium’s possibilities. 
He may work with established Shae fe groups such as village 
co-operatives or literacy y rural education groups. Or the ani- 

hoc group—for example, by inviting 


organize an a 
Ragin small area of a village or a block of flats to 
video work. The animator’s assistant helps organize 


nd maintain the necessary equipment. 


rns. 
f discussions recorded locally 


k, regional and local 


dual responses to mass-media pro- 


group or indivi 
de the community resource unit and media 
or evaluation. 
e community can be shown in 


timulate discussion, debate and 
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The animator’s enthusiasm and the skill with which he draws 
people into using community video, as participants, both in making 
recordings and in the discussion these stimulate, are perhaps the 
most vital aspects of his work. The animator is more than a techni- 
cian demonstrating how to operate the camera. Through his actions 
and through the materials he produces, he persuades people that 
video is a tool with which to communicate with one another. He 
helps overcome hesitations. He encourages people to speak their 
minds and to express their hopes and fears. At the same time, he 


As far as possible, the animator wants to be seen as belonging 
to the group with which he is working, not as a force coming from 
outside. He introduces the technology, the equipment itself, as a 
new phenomenon to be explored and exploited, while he himself 


- x > he is still the means 
through which the equipment becomes available; therefore he is, 
to some extent, the controlling force, 


However, many video 


ommunity video 


In the developing country, members of a 
to use video recording and play-back/discus 
their own circumstances—economic 
process, they may identify a number 
a scarcity of land, a lack of transport 
gestions for solutions to these probl 
community itself; they cannot be Prescribed fror 
even possible that a community will decide that 
is not the answer to its difficulties and 
completely. The other solutions it presen 
valid, and it is then up to the animator to f 
group to test these solutions. If video is no 
manner, whatever value it might have had 
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Evaluation 


Evaluation of multi- i i 

Ta d oe PT a eede 
p ject too complex to 

treat here in any detail. Besides, another manual in this series is 

devoted to evaluating the use of mass media in family-planning 

campaigns. Here we limit ourselves to a few general remarks. ý 


Why evaluation ? 


Evaluation seeks answers to such questions as : 

Are communications produced for the multi-media programme 
being seen, heard, or read by target group ? 

Are members of target groups changing their attitudes as a result 
of exposure to these communications ? If so, do these changes 
conform to the objectives of the multi-media programme ? 

Are some members of target groups actually trying family planning 
as a result of exposure to the multi 


-media programme ? If so, 
what percentage of those reached by the programme are doing 
so? 

Do some media seem more effective than others in convincing 
target groups to endorse and practise family planning? If so, 


which ? 
Within a given medium, are some formats, approaches, distribution 
times, circustances of use, etc. more successful than others ? 


Why ? 
What is the cost of the multi-media programme as a whole? Of 
various components ? 
the co-ordinating committee a 


h questions give 
they indicate to media producers what 


heir productions. 


The answers to suc 
basis for policy decisions and 
modifications, if any, to make in t 


? 


Who carries out evaluation 
effort should be directed from the communication 
To this end, the unit’s staff includes an expert in 
this expert’s responsibilities are: 

n-gathering system using the services of 


The evaluation 

resource unit. 

evaluation. Among 

To design an informatio 
field support personnel. 

toa that training courses for these personnel cover data- 
gathering techniques. 
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To decide what information is needed, and oversee the design of 
questionnaires and other evaluation tools. 

To organize a system for feedback of information ensuring that 
evaluation data are sent regularly to the communication resource 
unit. 

To see that these data are processed and interpreted so as to provide 
relevant information for policy-makers and producers. 

If the communication resource unit is not staffed to carry out these 

activities, it must call upon outside social scientists for assistance. 

Good sources of such experts are the social science departments 
of local universities. Social scientists attached to other development 
ministries may also be able to help. 

Other sources of assistance are market research firms and 
advertising agencies. Often the market surveys and other studies 
carried out by such commercial organizations seek some of the 
same information the communication resource unit seeks on media 
use and target group reactions to various media approaches. 

Evaluation experts from sources outside the communication 
resource unit will be most useful if they are involved in the multi- 
media programme from its inception so that they are familiar 
with the programme’s policies and aims, 

At the field level, evaluation activities are supervised by the 
utilization supervisor and for each region. The supervisors ensure 
that instructions and tools reach local workers as needed and that 
in turn data flow back to the communication resource unit. 

The actual data-gathering, administration of questionaires, and 
so on is the work of field support personnel and local leaders who 
have been briefed on appropriate techniques. In some cases, other 
categories of people can be recruited and trained for field evaluation 
work—for example, students in secondary schools and colleges, trai- 
nee teachers, members of voluntary agencies and youth groups. 


Informal evaluation 


While true evaluation is va 
tific rules, informal evaluati 


the-spot observation—is also very useful 


Thus, the staff of the com 
pecially, media producers shou 
to the locations where media 
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communications and gain first-hand impressions of their reactions. 
They can also chat informally with people who have seen, heard or 
read components of the multi-media programme and ask them not 
only what they thought of these communications, but how they 
would like to see them improved. 

Communication resource unit staff and media producers should 
also meet with the field support personnel involved in the utilization 
of media communications to discuss evaluation procedures and 
findings. Seminars, study groups and informal gatherings for dis- 
cussion provide opportunities for an exchange of observations and 
ideas and allow a joint effort to overcome obvious problems. By 
partaking in such meetings, the communication resource unit staff 
and media producers can also emphasize to field support personnel 
how vital their co-operation is to the success of the multi-media 


programme. 


Population and communication 
Unesco training materials 


itie y i 
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Inquiries related to the above training materials should be addressed to Population 
Division, Unesco, Paris. The five manuals will be published during 1977 and 1978 and 
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